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A CHAPLAIN’S THOUGHTS 
ABOUT INDEPENDENCE DAY 
July 1, 1946 


A sailor stuck an envelope in my 
hand yesterday, turned and walked 
away. On the envelope were the 
words, “To the Chaplain.” In it was 
a long prayer, written by a man 
whose name | don’t know. He called 
it “An Atomic Prayer.’ What he said 
any man on the ship might have said. 
He commended those he loved to 
God’s care; he asked God’s blessing 
on this tremendous experiment that 
it might put an end to war, an end 
to man’s inhumanity to man. 

Last night, a ship load of men 
gathered beneath the canopy of 
heaven to watch a movie. Around 
them on every side were other ships 
with other men doing the same thing. 
Across the dark waters of the Pacific 
flashed occasional whitecaps, like 
small white clouds scudding through 
the sky. A hundred lights from as 
many ships twinkled over the water 
like reflections of the stars. Blinker 
lights sent their messages through 
the night like summer lightning in 
a darkening sky. And above it all 
the majesty of God rode through 
space, leaving a creamy white streak 
of the milky way, flaming in the bril- 
liance of the closer planets, paint- 
ing the path in the dark by the faith- 
ful North Star. All was ready for 
the greatest physical experiment in 
the history of man. All was ready, 
and the stars of heaven twinkled in 
the sidereal gloom like angels’ tears 
dropping in pity because men have 
not yet learned “how good and how 
pleasant a thing it is to dwell to- 
gether in unity.” 

The Atom Bomb has been dropped 
now, and our pulses still tremble, 
our ears still vibrate, our eyes still 
stare at the awesome thing we have 
witnessed. No words can describe 
the scene—to attempt to do so would 
be foolish. It is sufficient to say that 
at this moment every man who has 
ears has heard, every man who has 
eyes has seen, that we have found a 
key which will unlock either the 
gates of abundant life or the gates 
of destruction. 

Ringing above the din of Nature’s 
unleashed force, written in the fire 
of the sun itself, I seem to see the 
words, “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with 
all thy mind and with all thy 
strength.” And “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” If the world, 
and the men and women in it, do 
not.see these words, the atom is the 
key to the gates of destruction. 

—George J. Hall, D.D. 
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CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION 


ITOR’S REPORT 
PARIS — JUNE, 1956 


‘his “editor’s journey” is just beginning, but where 
this earth is there a better place to begin than in Paris! 
1e last time I saw Paris” was in July, 1938. As I think 
t now, that year seems so long ago that it is as if it were 
another century. In the 18 years that have come and 
e, the map of our world has been jumbled like the parts 
a jig-saw puzzle. 


Jere, on the banks of this lovely river, a city was 
nded 1,000 years ago. As the centuries have passed, 
-s have been fought, won and lost, free men have strug- 
1 against tyrants, empires have risen and fallen, and out 
it all has emerged a concept of “liberty, equality and 
ternity” which is one of the great achievements of the 
temporary world. Yet, for so logical a people as the 
nch, her political life with its everlasting confusion, 
ertainty and paradox, seems utterly impossible and 
eed an irrational contradiction. This is not an easy 
ntry to understand. 


n two weeks the people of this land will celebrate Bas- 
» Day. Once again there will be dancing in the streets 
Paris, just as there was on that July day 18 years ago 
sn I visited this city as a very young man with eyes 
ping and heart beating with excitement. The world 
| seemed young; Paris had not yet succumbed to 
pair. Few of us had ever heard of Jean Paul Sartre. Of 
rse, there was the proverbial French cynicism, the 
boredom of the professional intellectuals, but not 
pair. In a few weeks there will be dancing again in the 
ets of Paris on Bastille Day, but there is quite a differ- 
e now. I don’t believe it is just because I, myself, am 
sr. It seems to everyone here as though the world is 
longer young. On Bastille Day in Paris there will be 
ed feelings, a certain indefinable sadness behind every 
x. Some say that this is only a mood, a fad, a pose which 
ws out of the prevailing philosophy of the Existential- 
_ They point out that intellectuals such as Sartre, Albert 
nus and Simone de Beauvoir are popular heroes in 
nee today. What they do and what they say is reported 
sh as in America it would be reported if they were 
vie stars. Surely it is true that these intellectual “prima 
nas” have exerted a tremendous influence upon the 
and thought of contemporary France. But there is much 
his world today to cause Frenchmen to wonder what 
future can bring forth, much which grows not out of 
losophical fancies, but out of the real facts of their 
ation. 
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by the editor, the staff and, sometimes, invited commentators 


These people of France have known what it is to be an 
occupied country. For long, bitter years they saw their 
ideals of freedom and justice betrayed by their own leaders, 
and trampled under the dirty feet of arrogant foreign 
soldiers. Much of their homeland was devastated by the 
machines of war. Their empire has been reduced to a shell. 
Now there are serious rumblings again in North Africa 
which threaten to reduce France, once and for all, to the 
status of a secondary world power. French statesmen and 
French foreign policy seems to have run into a losing 
streak. The tide runs strong against France today with 
dangerous cross-currents and deceptive undertows. For all 
the idealistic devotion in words to liberty and equality, the 
French have in recent years often represented the most 
reactionary forms of colonial exploitation still extant in 
our world. The moral uncertainty and the intellectual con- 
fusion of the modern world seems strangely concentrated 
in this old city. 


Your reporter has not been in France long enough to 
assess all these cross-currents of thought, nor to interpret 
these events with any authority. After preaching in the 
American Cathedral in Paris, I shall move on to London 
and then to the Middle East. But there will be another week 
in Paris at the end of this journey, God willing, and at that 
time perhaps the picture in Paris will become clearer and 
I can better interpret it to you. I hope to talk to Govern- 
ment officials and I have an appointment to see the Abbe 
Micheneau and also to visit the Russian Seminary. 


The American Cathedral of the Holy Trinity in Paris has 
been called “a lighthouse of American faith and freedom 
abroad.” The Cathedral’s history goes back to 1847, al- 
though the first official parish of the American Episcopal 
Church in Paris was not established until 1858. The present 
magnificent building was begun in 1881. It is a classic 
example of English gothic, perhaps the finest on the Euro- 
pean continent. It is located just off the Champs Elysees 
in the very heart of Paris. The address is Avenue George V. 


Holy Trinity is a real parish Church and not just a show 
place for visiting Americans. It is also the mother Church, 
indeed the Cathedral, for all of our American Churches in 
Europe. There are about 1,000 communicants of the parish 
and an endless stream of visitors. We shall have more to 
say about this great outpost of the American Church, and 
later on we shall try to give a full report on the work of 
the Cathedral, the splendid job being done by the Dean 
in what is one of the most strategic places on this earth. 


CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION 


continued from preceding page 


France is, as most everyone knows, outwardly a Roman 
Catholic country. It is not, however, without a large Prot- 
estant minority. It was France, we remember, which pro- 
duced John Calvin who had one of the greatest minds of 
all the leaders of the Reformation. His book, The Insti- 
tutes of Religion, is, in a sense, a tribute to the strength 
and logic of the French language. Certainly it is one of 
the great French classics. The struggles which the Protes- 
tant martyrs of the civil war in the Cevennes, began long 
ago, is bearing fruit today in the religious and intellectual 
freedom of this land. Almost alone among predominantly 
Roman Catholic countries, there is real freedom of thought 
and of conscience in France. This freedom is defended 
with a fierce passion by all Frenchmen, whether they be 
Roman Catholics or Protestants. 


As one journeys north from Paris toward Dieppe and 
on to England, he can visit some of the historic places as- 
sociated with the Reformation. It is an example 
of French fairness that this country, although 
predominantly Roman Cathulic in its formal 
allegiance, yet still honors these heroes of the 
Protestant Reformation. 


Having at least a little Huguenot blood in 
my veins, I have had a special interest in this. 
For example, there is the 16th century Church 
of Saint-Eloi which has been made into a 
Protestant shrine. Dieppe, which came under 
Protestant control in 1560, has many mem- 
ories of Protestant heroes. Here John Knox 
lived and preached during his exile, but after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes many 
of the most stubborn leaders of the Protestant 
revolt were imprisoned in the castle. Nearby 
are the statutes today of two famous Prot- 
estants, both seafarers. The first is that of Jean 
Rigault (1520-1565), whom Admiral de 
Coligny sent to America to try to prepare a 
colony for Protestant refugees. He settled at 
Port Royal Sound in Florida where he and 
all his companions were killed by the Span- 
iards, not because they were Frenchmen, but 
because the Spaniards considered them here- 
tics. The second statue is that of Abraham 
Duquesne (1610-1688), who became one of 


, 5 
the greatest of all French naval leaders. So ECOLE @ILITAI 


great was his prestige that he was spared the 
proscription which followed the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. When his children went 
into exile, he remained in France, a lonely 
exile, finally to die of grief. It is true that the 
Protestant Church in France today is small 
numerically, but certainly the influence of 


a 


French Protestant leaders has been great upon the li 
and thought of France. Their memory is not forgotte: 


And so we are on our way to England, the home of th 
English Reformation, where Church affairs took quite: 
different turn from those in France. Here is the rock fro 
which we Episcopalians were hewn. For all her faults, 
her mistakes of the years and all her shortcomings, th 
Church of England has given to us the Book of Comme 
Prayer and that way which we call the Anglican way, tl 
Via Media. We shall see a good bit of our English ECner| 
correspondents and we hope to talk to Dr. Fisher, th 
Archbishop. We shall be trying to find out the reactic| 
of the man in the streets to the Archbishop’s bold stat} 
ments on public issues, and especially to his strong speee 
in the House of Lords on the Cyprus situation. The Churq 
of England, however weak it may seem, still, at the criticd 
moments of the nation’s history, speaks as the conscie 
of the people.—W. S. L. 
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‘HE NEWS IN BRIEF 


Quick Reports from Around the Church 


Kenosha, Wis.: The Man Behind the Music . . . Newark Goes Over the Top 


... Some Tales of Old, Old Churches . 


. . Albuquerque: The Navajos Score 


Another First . . . A Big Bang In Washington . . . New School for Salt Lake 


When St. John’s Cathedral in Albuquerque 
s started in 1950, the Navajos of the San 
in Indian Mission at Farmington, N. Mex., 
re the first to contribute to the building fund. 
st month, the Navajos were again the first to 
swer the call for help. Five delegates pre- 
ited $50 to Dean E. A. Skipton for the retire- 
nt of the cathedral’s $110,000 building debt. 
ere highly gratified,” said Bishop Charles J. 
usolving. “Such a gift is quite a sacrifice for 
. Navajos.” 


Think! A parish bulletin in Delaware offers 
s bit of advice to its communicants: “It is 
st to kneel while others are receiving Holy 
mmunion, but if your knees get tired and you 
»so uncomfortable you cannot enjoy the serv- 
, then use your head.” 


One hundred years ago, Daniel W. Foster, a 
e Baptist, moved from Augusta (which is 
wn in Maine) to Melrose (which is up in Mas- 
*husetts). Hearing that a group of 15 persons 
d started an Episcopal church, the old gentle- 
n exclaimed: “Horrors! What kind of a 
arch is that?” He took a look for himself—and 
same senior warden of Trinity Church, Mel- 
e. Not long ago, Trinity celebrated its 100th 
niversary. Some of Mr. Foster’s descendants 
2 members of the congregation, which now 
rships in an imposing edifice of Gloucester 
unite. Under the leadership of the Rev. War- 
1 C. Herrick, rector, the congregation recent- 
built a $150,000 addition to the parish house. 
shop Norman B. Nash of Massachusetts took 
rt in the church’s centennial services. 


Churches, like people, get older and older 
2e above). One of the oldest of them all is 
oria Dei (Old Swedes’) Church in Philadel- 
ia, which last month celebrated the 314th an- 
versary of its founding. Gloria Dei is the oldest 
urch in Pennsylvania, and the third oldest in 
> nation in continuous service. Meanwhile, an- 
1er Old Swedes’ Church, this one in Wilming- 
1, Del., celebrated its 257th anniversary, and 
Anne’s Church, Middletown, Del., marked its 
Ist year. Farther north, in Elizabeth, N. Jes 
John’s Church tock note of its 250th anni- 
rsary. 
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& On Saturday, June 2, about 1,500 persons 
gathered in the National Cathedral in Washing- 
ton for a concert. Suddenly, during a hushed 
phase of the oratorio, “King David,” a thunder- 
ous blast echoed through the Cathedral. A bright 
tongue of flame shot out from an unused gallery 
about 60 feet above the cathedral floor. The 
Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre Jr., dean of the 
cathedral, later found the remnants of a small 
but “well made” time bomb. Police said they be- 
lieved the bomb had been planted by a prankster, 
because it had been placed where it could do no 
harm to persons or property. At month’s end, 
the culprit had not been found. 


> The Executive Council of the Diocese of Los 
Angeles last month urged the Federal govern- 
ment to review its policy which promotes the 
transfer of Indians from their reservations to 
Los Angeles. The committee’s resolution noted 
that the government’s program is moving at a 
speed which does not “allow the Indian people 
sufficient time to become oriented to an urban 
way of life.” This, the committee said, is creating 
problems for the Indians in personal happiness, 
housing and adjustment. The committee urged 
that the government adjust its relocation pace 
to “insure the best welfare of the Indian people.” 


wm The Rey. H. Kilworth Maybury is known as 
the “man behind the music” in Kenosha, Wis. 
For years he has boosted the city’s symphony 
orchestra and recently had a part in getting a 
new $8,000 organ for Kenosha High School. Last 
month, Father Maybury, who is chaplain at 
Kemper Hall, was given a citation and award 
from the National Recreation Association for 
his “outstanding services to the community 
music program.” 


= The Americanism Award of the Jewish War 
Veterans of Michigan was presented last month 
to the Rt. Rev. Richard S. Emrich, Bishop of 
Michigan. The citation praised Bishop Emrich 
for his “courageous action in translating the 
convictions of his communion into an effective 
expression of the fundamental principles of de- 
mocracy.” 
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CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE 


& Capitol corridors: Prospects were bright last 
month that clergymen would soon have reduced 
fare privileges on airliners. The Senate passed 
legislation that would grant reduced fare on a 
“space available” basis. This means that clergy- 
men will be carried at lower fares only when 
they do not displace regular fare-paying pas- 
sengers. It will be entirely optional with the in- 
dividual .airlines. as to whether they wish to 
grant such reductions. The bill, which now must 
be passed by the House, does not specify the 
amount of the reductions, but railroads have 
traditionally given clergymen a 50 per cent cut 
in fares. 


& Once each year, Dean Sidney E. Sweet of St. 
Louis’s Christ Church Cathedral used to invite 
a rabbi to preach from the pulpit of the cathe- 
dral. Last month, the St. Louis Rabbinical As- 
sociation presented Dean Sweet with an illumi- 
nated scroll describing him as a “churchman of 
stature.” The rabbis praised the dean for his 
“faith in God, moral courage, universal sympa- 
thies, spirit of brotherhood, and forthright 
preaching.” The custom of inviting a rabbi to 
the cathedral was a precedent set by Dean Sweet, 
who is retiring Sept. 1. 


> Villanova University, a Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity near Philadelphia, honored J. Stanley 
Morehouse with a Doctor of Science degree last 
month at commencement. Dr. Morehouse, who is 
dean of the university’s school of engineering, is 
a life-long Episcopalian and an active communi- 
cant of St. George’s Church, Ardmore, Pa. 


> Over the top: The Diocese of Newark over- 
subscribed its Episcopal Advance Fund last 
month by nearly half a million dollars. The goal 
was $1,100,000, but the 147 parishes and mis- 
sions in the diocese came through with a whop- 
ping $1,545,431. Of this amount, $880,000 will go 
toward missionary expansion, and $100,000 will 
go toward a new conference and retreat center. 
The diocese’s home for the aged at West Orange 
will receive $50,000, and Christ Hospital in Jer- 
sey City, the only Episcopal hospital in the state, 
will receive $20,000. Announcement will be made 
later of the disposition of the excess. 


> The 13th edition of A Dictionary of the Epis- 
copal Church, which contains about 1,000 church 
terms, will be distributed in October by the Tre- 
foil Publishing Co. of Baltimore. All profits will 
go toward support of the Episcopal Church 
Home for Orphan Children in York, S. C. 


> A new Episcopal high school for boys wy 
open next fall in Salt Lake City, Utah. Bisha 
Richard S. Watson says the school, to be know 
as St. Mark’s, will be the only diocesan hig 
school for boys between Minnesota and Cai 
fornia. It’ll be located in two remodeled reg} 
dences adjacent to the Rowland Hall School fi 
Girls, which the Church has maintained siny 
1881. The boys’ school will be limited to 15 stf 
dents each in the seventh, eighth, and niny 
grades, with an additional grade being add 
each year until a complete junior and senii 
high school curriculum is attained. Robe¢ 
Landis Bolbach of Toledo, O., will be the heaj 
master. Bishop Watson said plans call for maj 
ing the school to its own grounds after it ou 
grows present facilities. 


> The Rev. Dr. John H. Esquirol, rector of Trif 
ity Church, Southport, Conn., is the new dean | 
Christ Church Cathedral in Hartford. He sul 
ceeds the Very Rev. Louis M. Hirshson, who kt 
came president of Hobart and William Smi 
Colleges in Geneva, N. Y., this month. A for 
lawyer in Brooklyn, Dr. Esquirol was a depw 
at the last three General Conventions and was 
delegate to the Anglican Congress of 1954. 


& How’s this for community relations? St. M 
tin in the Fields, a mission on Grand Islan} 
N. Y., moved into a new building last month anf! 
turned its former chapel over to the town for uf 
as a badly needed youth recreation center. Sad 
the Rey. Richard Baker, vicar: “Christian soci 
action must go beyond mere talk. It needs to jj 
practical!” 


Ticking It Off . 


The Rev. George W. R. MacCray has resign# 
as associate director of the Presiding Bishoyf 
Committee on Laymen’s Work. He’s going to Ti 
come the executive secretary of the new Spez# 
ers Bureau Division of the Church’s Promotiij 
Department. ... The Rev. Raymond T. Ferri} 
rector of Christ Church in Nashville, is the nef 
president of the 10-year-old Nashville Assoc: 
tion of Churches. ... Dr. Stephen F. Bayne iff 
signed not long ago after 34 years as church 
warden of Trinity Church in New York. He’s tif} 
father of Bishop Stephen F. Bayne Jr. of t& 
Diocese of Olympia. ... Two anniversaries: Tif 
Rt. Rev. Edwin Jarvis Randalls retired suffrag: I 
bishop of Chicago, who celebrated the 60th aif } 


Oliver L. Loring, who had hig 15th anniversty 
as Bishop of Maine. 
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» ‘Renegade Monk’ 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


SPAIN: KICKBACK FROM A CONSECRATION 


n Franco Spain, such “heretical” 
ications as Protestant Bibles and 
gious pictures are fair game for 
Roman Catholic Church, govern- 
nt officials, and just about anybody 
> who wants to protect the masses 
m “error.” For example, a Roman 
holic magazine in Madrid once 
ts 
‘Those who have no other means 
counteracting the harm done by 
se false preachers (Protestants) 
y create disorder in the churches 
hout harming people. As concerns 
destruction of furniture or other 
ects, we must make the distinction 
ween those objects with an hereti- 
value—such as Protestant Bibles, 
yer books, pictures that are hos- 
to the true religion, tables, chairs, 
es and all other objects used in 
ir sacrilegious services—and those 
ects of common usage, such as per- 
al effects. The former should be 
troyed, and the reason for doing 
is evident. Is it not an elementary 
ritable duty to protect the inno- 
t from the brigand? It is also a 
y, then, to destroy the instruments 
ich the brigand uses to do evil.” 
zast month —in the kind of act 
t makes liberal Roman Catholics 
many nations squirm in embar- 
sment—the Roman Catholic hier- 
hy in Spain again began sniping 
he 20,000-odd Protestants in their 
ist. Bishop Zacarias de Vizcarra, 
ritual adviser to Spanish Catholic 
jon, charged that Protestants 
‘e continuing to threaten the Ro- 
n Catholic unity of Spain. He ac- 
ed government authorities of be- 
overly tolerant of Protestant 
ivities. In particular, he criticized 
it he termed the excessive distri- 
ion of Bibles by Protestants, in 
vw of their comparatively small 
nbers. The bishop mentioned the 
ent confiscation of over 36,000 
les and other religious publica- 
is at the Madrid headquarters of 
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Bishops Stephen Keeler (left) and Reginald Mallett: Not for real 


the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Such a quantity of material, he 
argued, “cannot be for the small 
Protestant minority and must there- 
fore be destined for distribution 
among Catholics.” 

The bishop said that Gibraltar 
“has long been a convenient channel 
through which international Protes- 
tantism has been accustomed to sup- 
port its creatures in Spain.” This was 
in reference to the recent consecra- 
tion of Dr. Santos Molina as Bishop 
of the Spanish Reformed Episcopal 
Church (HCnews, June 24). Dr. Mo- 
lina was consecrated by Bishop 
James McCann of the Church of Ire- 
land, and by Bishop Stephen E. Keeler 
of Minnesota and Bishop Reginald 
Mallett of Northern Indiana. 

The Roman Catholic prelate de- 
scribed Bishop Molina as a “‘renegade 
monk who had renounced his vows” 
and who was condemned to 12 years 
imprisonment after the Spanish Civil 
War under a law suppressing free- 


CB — eee 


masonry. (Bishop Molina spent three 
years in prison for his activities.) 
Furthermore, the prelate added, 
neither Dr. Molina nor the bishops 
who consecrated him were “‘true bish- 
ops” of “true churches,” not being 
in direct line of apostolic succession. 

Bishop de Vizcarra’s statements 
were published in Ecclesia, the official 
weekly of Catholic Action. He con- 
tended that the presence of a large 
number of Protestant Bibles was a 
violation of the Spanish constitution 
which forbids “outward demonstra- 
tions” of any religion except Roman 
Catholic. 

The bishop charged that Protes- 
tants in Spain “‘pay little heed to the 
laws, being confident of support 
from the United States and British 
governments.” He added that Spain 
was being “menaced” because Prot- 
estants have proportionately more 
churches than Roman Catholics in 
the country. 
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‘Bro, You Pray for Us?’ 


It's a Long Way From 


If you’re old enough, maybe you 
remember him as Gareth Hughes, the 
heart-breaker of the silent films. You 
may even know of him today as 
Brother David, an Episcopal lay mis- 
sionary. But to the bronze-cheeked 
youngsters of three Nevada Indian 
reservations, he’s known and loved as 
Bro. Just plain Bro. 

“Bro, I need dress ... Bro, Johnny 
don’t have shoes... Bro, our baby 
sick. You pray for him, please?”’ 

Last month, Brother David — 62 
now, but still handsome with his flow- 
ing white hair —returned to New 
York, the scene of his famous days as 
a matinee idol. He came on behalf of 
his beloved Piutes, the Indians of 
Nevada, for whom he has devoted the 
past 12 years of his life. Brother 
David is in poor health now, so his 
days as an active worker for the 
Church are over. Even so, he plans to 
give the rest of his life to the Piutes 
in a non-denominational capacity. 
What he needed was a 20-foot house 
trailer that could be pulled by his old 
station wagon. There’s a long way be- 
tween reservations in Nevada, and 
Brother David has to have some place 
to live while on the road. 

So he came to New York. He 
wanted to “see the old place again and 
put the bite on somebody” who might 
help him get his trailer. He pounded 
the pavements, and he got very 
nervous. 

“T saw only white faces,” he said, 
“and I realized that I could not live 
away from the Indians.” 

He planned to plead his case over 
the radio, but at the last minute de- 
cided against it. The religious nature 
of his work would make it inappro- 
priate, he thought, and besides—he 
had to think of the dignity of his 
Indian friends. (“After all, they’re 
our only aristocrats.”’) 

Brother David returned to the 
Piutes without his trailer. He wasn’t 
bitter or discouraged. He was happy 
and humble and anxious to get back 
among his friends in the arid wastes 
of Nevada. Brother David had left 
New York once before, and he had 
never regretted it. This was in 1941. 
It was a lonely night for Gareth 
Hughes as he strolled from a Broad- 
way Theater to Sardi’s Restaurant 
for dinner. Sitting there, he could 
look back on a sparkling career as one 
of the nation’s favorites on the stage 
and screen. He had played opposite 
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Broadway to Nevada 


such luminaries as Alla Nazimova, 
Bessie Love and Pola Negri. But there 
was something missing. After paying 
his check, he left the restaurant and 
disappeared completely from the 
Broadway scene. He lived in Indian 
country for four years before becom- 
ing a lay missionary. Then, for eight 
years he preached, baptized, con- 
ducted burials, distributed clothing, 
and shared the happiness and trag- 
edies of the Piutes. 

“IT worshipped them from the 


United Press 
Brother David: Something was 
missing 


start,’ Brother David says. “I never 
saw so much beauty as in their old 
faces—never such patience. I thought 
of the broken treaties, and I thought, 
‘Maybe I can show them one white 
person who loves them’.” 

Occasionally, his past flashes before 
him on the Indian reservations. When 
some of his Piute friends see an old 
silent movie on television when they 
visit Reno, they sometimes come back 
to Brother David and say: ‘Bro, I see 
you on picture. Good!” 


Bishop Carruthers Elected 
Sewanee’s 14th Chancellor 


A native son of Tennessee and an 
alumnus of the famed school on the 
mountaintop has been elected the 14th 
chancellor of the University of the 
South. 

Bishop Thomas N. Carruthers, of 


Charleston, S. C., was installed at i 
school’s 88th commencement exercise 
June 11, in Sewanee, Tenn. 

He succeeds the Rt. Rev. R. Blan 
Mitchell, Bishop of Arkansas, wi 
has served for the past six years. | 
chancellor must be a bishop of op 
of the school’s 22 owning diocese 
He may not succeed himself. 

Bishop Carruthers is president « 
the Fourth Province, which includd 
15 dioceses in nine southern stated 
His connections with both Sewanij 
and Tennessee have been many. Hj 
was born in Collierville and educate] 
at the University of the South, 
ceiving a B.A. from the undergray 
uate school in 1921 and a B.D. frog 
the graduate school of divinity | 
1929. He later taught in Baltimon 
Swarthmore, Pa., and at the Englig) 
department at Sewanee. After hij 
crdination, it was a Tennessee chur 
—St. Peter’s, Columbia—that becary 
his first ministerial post. He becan} 
Bishop of South Carolina in 1944. 

His alma mater awarded him 4; 
honorary Doctor of Divinity degri# 
in 1940. 

The Nashville Banner, commentil 
on his election, editorialized: 

“Few men are blessed with tt 
qualifications he so richly possess$ 
... his fruitful life has served ass 
stimulant to other churchmen and 
appears, from_his election as chad 
cellor, that his faithful service 
continue on a wider basis.” 

In stepping down as chancell 
Bishop Mitchell said he’d stay at & 
wanee in retirement. He will be suff 
ceeded as Bishop of Arkansas 
Bishop Coadjutor Robert R. Bro» 
in October. During his administz}} 
tion, he has been instrumental in « 
pediting work on Sewanee’s chay 
begun a half century ago and sche 
uled for completion in the univ 
sity’s centennial year in 1958. A 
during his tenure, a board of trus4 
statement against encouraging Neg 
admissions resulted in the resigr 
tion of the then dean—the Rev. 
Craighill Brown—and several of 1 
seminary faculty. There is no pol] 
forbidding Negro enrollment—ot} 
than state statutes governing seg) 
gation—and Negroes have sin 
joined the student body of the ser 
nary. 


Although the seminary suffere¢ 
drop in enrollment following { 
segregation controversy, latest { 
ures show it regaining streng} 
Last September the school recor¢ 
a total enrollment of 83, equallin) 
record high set in 1952. | | 
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The Lakewood Westernaires form a parade color guard. 


Carnival hi-jinks: the dunk-a-girl con- 
test was a splash hit, even for the victims. 


Bt ehoo. HAPPY DAYS IN DENVER! 


When Colorado Episcopalians 
put on a whingding, they do it up 
brown. Cowboys... Indians... 
brass bands ... antique cars... 
a full-tilt carnival at the Univer- 
sity of Denver fieldhouse. Top 
attraction of the parade that 
wound through downtown Den- 
ver was Elijah, the packhorse 
that gained national recognition 
when he was marooned on a 
mountaintop in the Rockies. He 
‘was fed by hay dropped from a 
helicopter, and managed to stay 
alive through the winter. To top 
it all off, Miss Janice Redmond, 
from Denver’s only Negro parish 
(Holy Redeemer), won by a land- 
slide in the beauty contest. Last 
year’s winner, Carol Gilbert, rode 
in the parade. The occasion: Den- 
ver’s second annual united Epis- 
copal carnival, sponsored by nine 
area churches and the student 
nurses at St. Luke’s hospital. 


It was “drive your own” with an assist 
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Most amazing’ result 
of the four-day fiesta 
was the fact that the 
churches came out on 
top financially. An 
estimated gross of 
$8,500 was taken in, 
with expenses fig- 
ured at $3,000. City 
merchants said it 
normally takes five 
years of operating 
‘in the red” to build 
up sufficient ballyhoo 
to clear a profit. Po- 
lice called the parade 
“one of the nicest 
and cleanest Denver 
ever had.’’ Mayor 
Nicholson was the 
parade’s grand mar- 
shal. Proceeds will 
go to aid the build- 
ing funds of the 
sponsors. 


“Tt was real cool, fellas!” Elijah tells orphans from the 
Colorado Children’s Home how he spent the winter. 


Yes, they’re real! Lakota Indians add 
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Denver Hospital to Use 
Ford Grant for Cobalt Bomb 


St. Luke’s Hospital, an Episcopal 
Church institution in Denver, is us- 
ing part of a $220,800 grant from the 
Ford Foundation to build a rotating, 
radio-active cobalt machine, latest 
scientific development in the treat- 
ment of cancer. 

Estimated to cost $70,000, the in- 
stallation is scheduled for completion 
in October. The grant is part of the 
much-publicized, $200 million Ford 
Foundation program to aid the na- 
tion’s voluntary, non-profit hospitals 
and educational institutions. 

Payment of the grant is in two 
parts. The hospital has already re- 
ceived $110,400. A second check will 
come next year. 

The cobalt ‘bomb’ is said to have a 
‘punch’ equal to a 8-million volt X-ray 
machine. An ounce of radio-active co- 
balt, costing $8,000 and to be procured 
from the Atomic Energy Commission 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn., will be placed in 
a ‘head’ attached to a large ring. 
Operators can rotate the cobalt in a 
full circle around the body of a pa- 
tient under treatment. 

The tiny amount of cobalt will be 
enough to operate the ‘bomb’ for five 
years. 

The cobalt machine will be housed 


in a specially-built brick structure, 
with 22-inch-thick walls. The ‘head’ 
will contain 10 inches of lead shield- 
ing. 


Paper Asks, ‘Is It Open 
Season on Episcopalians?’ 


The headline in Variety, the weekly 
newspaper for showpeople, was some- 
what indelicate: “Another Catholic in 
Film Becomes an Episcopalian” (see 
ECnews, June 10). The story went on 
to say that Hollywood studios were 
tailoring films more and more to meet 
Roman Catholic objections. The news- 
paper said the latest instance was 
“The Leather Saint,” a story about 
a Roman Catholic priest who returns 
incognito to his old profession, box- 
ing, to raise money for his parish. 
Roman Catholic authorities, when 
consulted, objected to a romantic 
twist in the film, and the priest was 
promptly made into an Episcopalian. 

Last month, The Pilot, a Roman 
Catholic newspaper published in Bos- 
ton, rose to the bait. “Surely,” the 
paper said, “it would be possible... 
to treat this theme and its ‘romantic 
flashes’ with restraint and dignity 
which no mature person would find 
offensive. Instead, a total switch is 
made which gives the impression of 


Episcopal Church Photo 


Mission to Lebanon: Sixty-two delegates from Asia, Europe and the United 
States visited Bierut, Lebanon, last month for Church World Service’s sec- 
ond annual conference on Arab refugee problems. The Episcopal Church’s 
relief program for Arabs is financed by the Good Friday Offering, which 
amounted to $31,000 this year. Mrs. Harper Sibley (above), an Episcopalian 
and former president of United Church Women, was one of the delegates, 
along with her husband. The Rey. Dr. Almon R. Pepper, executive director 
of Christian Social Relations for the National Council, was also a delegate. 
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great Catholic pressure, supersensi 
tivity, and injured innocence.” { 

The newspaper added: “Unhay 
pily, we have had many cases similé 
to this one where the movie peop: 
have gone to great lengths to pois 
out that the clergy or the nuns ii 
volved in the picture were not Catha 
lic. In most cases, they turn out to 
Episcopalians—and for some reas¢ 
this seems to allow the film folk * 
ridicule them or make scoundrels « 
them. Is Episcopalian interest lea 
effective than Catholic interest 
Hollywood? Is it open season on Epi’ 
copalian religion when it is forbi 
den to take pot shots at Catholics 
Surely this business of substitutity 
one religious group for another whe 
the script gets rough is no answer © 
the problem.” ' 

The newspaper said that if a fil 
is anti-religious or if it ridicules} 
religious group, then it has no plaj} 
in the nation’s theaters. 

The story in Variety pointed o} 
that another instance of Roman Catf 
olic pressure on movie-makers if 
volved the British film, “Black Na 
cissus.” Roman Church authoriti 
forced a foreword making it pla: 
that the sisters in the movie wes 
Anglican, not Roman Catholic. 


Canon Gibson, Chicago’s 
Friend of Poor, Retires 


A man who, at the age of 90-0 
years still considers himself “youd 
enough to do the Lord’s wort 
brought one phase of that work tcd 
close last month. 

The Rev. Canon David E. Gibseff 
who gave up a career as a photogrf} 
pher to enter the priesthood, retir# 
as director of the Cathedral Shelttf 
an Episcopal welfare institution § 
founded in 1919 in Chicago. Ca 
Gibson is one of the city’s best-knov} 
friends of the poor and homeless. 

It was at a midnight Holy Cod 
munion service in 1894 that Fr. G} 
son decided to dedicate his life 
helping the poor. He carried on tif} 
careers for awhile, but turned to {ff 
ministry when he found that phote 
raphy was interfering with his chill 
ity work. He founded the Cathed# 
Shelter in 1919 after he became) 
deacon. He became a priest in 19% 
and in 1931 was made an honore 
canon. The shelter was later moy 
to the Church of the Epiphany, whif 
a modern building was dedicated i 
1954. i 
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For Racial Tolerance: Day of Witness parade in New York City 


yuthern Racial Justice 
oal of “Day of Witness” 


In New York City, brotherhood 
is on the march. Floats and banners 
oclaimed the theme of racial jus- 
e for all men. Negroes and Puerto 
cans, representative of the inter- 
cial churches that dot the city, pa- 
ded with white children, clergy and 
mmen from the metropolitan area 
d adjoining states. 

The event was the third annual 
iy of Witness, sponsored by the 
»w York Urban Priests’ and Urban 
ymen’s Groups. In the line of 
rch were representatives of Epis- 
pal, Eastern Orthodox and Protes- 
at churches. They came from New 
rk, New Jersey, Baltimore and 
jladelphia. 

They then participated in a Com- 
inion service, at which the Rev. 
lward Chandler, rector of St. 
ter’s Church in Manhattan, was the 
ebrant. 

Dr. Shelton Hale Bishop, rector of 
-Philip’s in Harlem, told the inter- 
ial congregation: 

“This service speaks of sins con- 
‘sed and forgiven — today repre- 
tative of sins of prejudice, hatred, 
rregation, intolerance, nasty little 
npromises and shameful bigotry 
d hypocrisy; of blasphemy against 
» God behind a brown face and idol- 
‘y in preposterous concepts of 
ite superiority.” 

[The observance, held May 26, had 
. theme: “One Family in Christ: 
r Racial Justice in the South.” 
mey received will go to aid Chris- 
n work against segregation and 
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racial prejudice, particularly in the 
South. Last year’s offering — more 
than $3,000 — went to support the 
work of the Anglican Community of 
the Resurrection in combatting seg- 
regation in South Africa. 

Mr. Chandler announced that past 
success of the Day of Witness will 
mean an expanded program in the 
future. He is president of the New 
York Urban Priests’ Group. 


Pittsburgh Plans Expansion; 
So Does Southern Virginia 


Expansion was a theme in two 
diocesan conventions held in May. 

Pittsburgh voted unanimously to 
ask all parishes and missions to in- 
crease their quotas by 10 per cent. 

Southern Virginia laid ground 
work for a capital funds campaign of 
$500,000. 

Pittsburgh also voted a name 
change from “Episcopal Diocese of 
Pittsburgh” to ‘Protestant Episco- 
pal...” The word, Episcopal, was 
added two years ago to prevent con- 
fusion with the Roman Catholic dio- 
cese there. Protestant was added to 
conform with the national Church’s 
official title. 

Looking ahead to the Jamestown 
850th Anniversary next year, South- 
ern Virginia voted to invite the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of London to take part in the observ- 
ances. The Bishop’s Commission on 
Race Relations voted to continue 
studying the integration-segregation 
problem and urged much “thought, 
reflection and prayer.” 
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Unity in Deadlock at Top, 
Pike Tells Presbyterians 


Church unity is in a deadlock, ac- 
cording to the Very Rev. James A. 
Pike, dean of New York’s Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. 

The reason, he told delegates con- 
vening in Philadelphia for the 168th 
General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U.S. A., is that all 
the effort has been at the top level. 
The “rank and file’ hasn’t shown 
much interest. 

“Real unity,” the dean predicted, 
won’t come until the man in the pew 
takes ‘fa positive view of the special 
emphases of the various traditions, 
and comes to yearn for a unity that is 
not a lowest common denominator, 
but an adding together of all of the 
special insights which the various 
traditions of Christianity have es- 
poused.”’ 

The dean pointed out that “national 
committees are very useful for the 
clarification of theological points and 
differences in forms of government,” 
but he called for “more inter-rela- 
tionships on the local level’ in order 
to grasp the importance of the differ- 
ent emphases and “‘to appreciate each 
other.” 

He warned, however, against unity 
for its own sake. 

“It is important,” he said, “that 
each group hold fast to the emphases 
which have made it great, not only 
for its own service, but for its contri- 
bution to the coming great church.” 

Outlining what he considered the 
special contributions of each leading 
tradition to a world church, he cited: 
® The primacy of God—God first, 
and man second, at every point—in 
the Presbyterian-Reformed tradition. 
B® The special Lutheran stress on 
justification by Faith. 

& Local responsibility — the Church 
is the people and the people is the 
Church—as exemplified by Congrega- 
tionalism. 

& The Baptist emphasis on the sepa- 
ration of the Church from the world. 
& The continuity of the visible struc- 
ture of the Church, and the presence 
here and now of the “Communion of 
Saints,” as emphasized by Episco- 
palians. 

b& The Methodist stress on sanctifi- 
cation. 

& The discipline and loyalty of the 
Roman Catholics. 

& The mystery and awe of the East- 
ern Orthodox Church. 

® The Friends’ (Quakers) “quiet 
waiting on the Holy Spirit.” 
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Play Ball! 


Are You In Shape — Spiritually, That Is? 
Better Tune In to The Game-of-the-Day 


Fans are already pop bottle and 
peanuts deep into that season of the 
year when “play ball’ is the battle 
ery of hot afternoons. 

But in Clarksville, Tenn., new 
words are being pitched at baseball 
fans who tune in to the big league 
game of the day. When it’s time for 
a station break or a spot announce- 
ment in the broadcast, they hear 
something like this: 

“Great stress is put on the value 
of the proper amount of food, rest, 
exercise and recreation needed to 
keep our bodies fit. By keeping in 
shape physically, we work better, 
feel better, and are better able to 
ward off many diseases. But let’s not 
forget the importance of keeping in 
shape spiritually, too. Attending 
services regularly at the Clarksville 
area church or Fort Campbell chapel 
of your choice is the best training 
program toward this goal...” 

What’s behind all this? The 
churches themselves are sponsoring 
the major league “Game of the Day” 
broadcast. 

What makes this unique arrange- 
ment even more unique is that the 


idea came from Parry Sheftall, sta- 
tion manager for WJZM in Clarks- 
ville, rather than from ecclesiastical 
circles. He offered the whole game 
to the area churches at a reduced 
price. The idea was that the station 
would contribute to the cost, along 
with the churches, as a public serv- 
ice. 

Well, even the reduced price was 
too high for parish budgets. So, the 
town’s businessmen were asked if 
they’d buy the game and contribute 
it to the churches as well as the near- 
by Fort Campbell, Ky., chapels. They 
agreed. 

From the original plan grew the 
Clarksville Area Radio Religious 
Committee which includes the Clarks- 
ville Ministerial Association, the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the 
chaplains from Fort Campbell. 

As a result, the majority of an- 
nouncements during WJZM’s base- 
ball broadcasts urge listeners to at- 
tend church and to emphasize the 
spiritual element in the home. Of 
the 48 participating businesses, six 
are owned partly or in whole by 
Episcopalians. 


RNS 
ONWARD TO COMMUNION: More than 4,600 men marched in procession 
to the Mechanics Building in Boston last month to attend the sixth annual 
Protestant Laymen’s Communion Breakfast. Earlier, they had received 
Communion at churches of various denominations. The Episcopal Club of 
Massachusetts was one of the joint sponsors of the event. 
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WHAT THEY’RE SAYING _ 


. 
The Rey. Alexander Smith, rectoc 
St. Mark’s Church, Springfield, 
(in a sermon before leaders of ves 
erans’ groups): “How we hay 
cheapened the sacrifices of others t} 
demanding so many special priw 
leges for non-wounded veterans ¢ 
our many wars. Certainly the cleag 
firm voice of Gen. Bradley on thy 
score is a welcome relief. Ha 
ashamed we must be that in so mari 
of our communities right here || 
Vermont, the good that veteran) 
organizations have accomplished | 
so far overshadowed by the div4 
maintained by veterans’ groups thi 
are the breeding grounds of muc| 
of our adult and juvenile delinque# 
cy... We have far to go in this ag} 
to combat the desire for ease ar] 
irresponsible living.” | 
* * * 


| 
| 
The Rey. Joseph W. Zneimer, red 
tor, Trinity Church, Lancasted| 
N. Y.: “If the Methodist and Epij 
copal churches should merge, | 
would result in the watering dow 
of the faith and practice of the Epi 
copal Church. No one must de? 
that the Methodists are sincere 
their beliefs and practices, for th 
are God’s children as well as we aj 
God’s children. But how can we & 
tempt to speak about the merger 
two churches who are growing fad 
ther apart in doctrine and practi! 
by the day?” 
* oy * 
The Rt. Rev. Wilburn C. Campbe¢ 
Bishop of West Virginia: “Com 
nism, materialism, paganism aif 
lust for power and pleasure mena 
the world because they speak out. 
the marketplace in a voice that ce) 
be heard and because they speak J} 
those things in which men are iff 
terested. It is in the marketpla 
where the voice of the Church muff 
also be lifted ...I am not cynic 
about the American way of life. BY 


one for the road; when it assigns tif 


church to an isolated role devoid 4 


meaning and message for the whc 
of life.” 
*% * * 

Dr. Elmer Hess, Erie, Pa., pred} 
dent of the American Medical Asst 
ciation: “Belief in God is the dcf 
tor’s ally. Unless a man believes I 
a power greater than himself, he 
no right to practice the healing ad 
There will come a time when . 
the scientific skills you have are: 
going to be worth a tinker’s dam) 
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OVERSEAS 


lity on the Agenda: 


resbyterian, South India Relations 


iebated at Conclaves in British Isles 


At two recent meetings in the 
itish Isles, the Archbishop of Can- 
rbury, the Most Rev. Dr. Geoffrey 
ancis Fisher, found himself com- 
x to grips with some of the Church’s 
st hotly-debated issues. In two in- 
inces they related to relations with 
ner Communions. 
In the favored position of being 
ly the third Archbishop of Canter- 
ry in history to be asked to address 
e General Assembly of the Church 
Scotland in Edinburgh, Dr. Fisher 
ighingly told his audience he felt 
‘ee a Daniel in a den of theological 
ms. 
Only one diehard partisan—an 
ler commissioner—agreed with 
m. ““‘What the deuce is he doing here, 
yway ?’’, he queried. 
But others set aside the traditional 
imosity between the two Churches, 
d gave a warm reception to the pre- 
e’s statements on the progress of 
-esbyterian-Episcopal unity: “I am 
ways optimistic when things are on 
e move.” 
In his talk the Archbishop struck 
e key to effective unity: “how far 
> can agree, and how far we need 
ree, in order to work together as 
e body in Christ.” 
At the Convocations of York and 
nterbury, Dr. Fisher—along with 
e Archbishop of York, Dr. Michael 
umsey—faced the ticklish problem 
another “relationship’—the Angli- 
n Communion’s Official attitude to- 
ids the hybrid Church of South 
dia. 
In the hands of the two prelates 
re petitions signed by more than 
)00 clergy taking issue with recom- 
sndations adopted last July by the 
vocations. 
The proposals advanced at that 
ne set the stage for a “conditional 
fercommunion,” by which Church 
South India members were wel- 
med at Church of England com- 
ion rails while visiting in Eng- 
id, and C. §. I. clergy, if episcopally 
dained, could celebrate. 
In January the Archbishop of Can- 
‘bury had answered the criticism— 
gely from “high Church” quarters 
by stating: 
“T would say at once that no single 
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one of us wishes either by intention 
or by inadvertence to betray any sin- 
gle part of the truth committed to 
USeeewee 

At the recent York convocation, 
Dr. Ramsey defended the Anglican 
Church’s attitude toward C. S. I. by 
stating that reformation is a con- 
tinual activity of a Church which is 
alive, but warned: 

“Reform, both of a Church’s wor- 
ship and a Church’s laws, must em- 
body what is likely to last and must 
not tie the Church up with a set of 
passing fashions...” 

Upshot: the York convocation de- 
cided not to receive the petition (ob- 
jecting to the C. S. I. stand), but to 
have it printed at its next session. 
Canterbury referred its petition to 
the standing committee. 

(The C. S. I. controversy has gone 
far beyond the shores of the Indian 
Ocean and the English Channel. Last 
year in Hawaii, General Convention 
took under advisement the matter of 
the American Episcopal Church’s at- 
titude. Result: Presiding Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill has appointed a 
five-man delegation to go to India 


New Dean for Tokyo Seminary: Presiding Bishop Michael H. Yashiro, of 


this summer to view the problem first- 
hand and report back to the 1957 an- 
nual meeting of the Joint Commission 
on Ecumenical Relations. ) 

Turning to other matters, the Con- 
vocations of York and Canterbury 
decided against inserting a clause in 
marriage canons that would prohibit 
clergy from remarrying divorced per- 
sons. 

The Lower House of Canterbury 
rejected a resolution that would have 
allowed a bishop to permit qualified 
women to conduct or help conduct 
Morning and Evening Prayer. The 
Upper House had approved the meas- 
ure. The York convocation allows 
women to perform this ministry. 


Archdeacon Peterson Named 
Dean in Panama Canal Zone 


The Ven. Mainert J. Peterson, 
Archdeacon of Colon and rector of 
Christ Church-By-the-Sea in that 
city, has been appointed dean of the 
Cathedral of St. Luke, Ancon, Canal. 
Zone, succeeding the Rey. Malcolm 
R. MacDonald. The new dean served 
churches in New Jersey before com- 
ing to Central America in February, 
1955. In college he majored in music 
teaching and has used this in his 
church work. Mr. MacDonald has 
accepted a call to become rector of 
Grace-St. Luke’s Church, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


the Holy Catholic Church in Japan, officiates at the installation of the Very 
Rev. Matthew Yuzuru Mori as eighth dean of the Central Theological Col- 
lege in Tokyo, succeeding the Rev. Shunji F. Nishi. 


TT 
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ECUMENICAL REPORT. . 


A Comprehensive Report of the Mission of the Church throughout the Wh: 


A Summer of Ecumenical Activity, Plus 
Some Tales of Service and Self-Help 


This summer, as in previous sum- 
mers since the First Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches was 
held in Amsterdam in 1948, a few 
Episcopalians will trek to other 
parts of Europe to represent our 
Church on a work-vacation. 

The meetings will be held in Her- 
ranalb, Germany, a small village in 
the Schwartzwald just south of 
Frankfurt and due west of Stuttgart. 
All of the Divisions of the World 
Council will meet there. 

The following Episcopalians will 
represent us this summer: Mr. Rod- 
erick French is chairman of the 
Working Committee on the Youth 
Department under the Division of 
Ecumenical Action, and also serves 
on the Divisional Committee on Ecu- 
menical Action. The Rev. Theodore 
O. Wedel is chairman of the Work- 
ing Committee on Evangelism, and 
serves on the Divisional Committee 
of the Division of Studies. Mrs. 
Theodore O. Wedel serves on the 
Working Committee on the Commis- 
sion of the Cooperation of Men and 
Women in Church and Society, which 
is under the Division of Ecumenical 
Action. The Rev. Joseph Kitagawa 
serves on the Working Committee on 
Missionary Studies. Charles P. Taft 
and the Rey. James W. Kennedy serve 
in the Department of Information. 
All these meetings will be held July 
19-23. Meeting a little earlier, July 
17-20, will be the Working Committee 
on Faith and Order of the Division 
of Studies, on which the Rev. Eugene 
Van N. Goetchius will represent the 
Rt. Rev. Angus Dun. The Rev. Fran- 
cis O. Ayers will not be able to at- 
tend the meeting of the Working 
Committee on the Ecumenical Insti- 
tute. The Executive Committee of the 
World Council of Churches will 
gather in Vienna for a meeting en 
route to Matrahaza, about 50 miles 
from Budapest on a 2,000 foot moun- 
tain. There the Central Committee 
will meet in a railroad workers’ Rest 
House. All those who attend the Cen- 
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tral Committee meeting will travel 
together from Vienna to Matrahaza 
by chartered bus. The Rt. Rev. Henry 
K. Sherrill, the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, 
Charles P. Taft, who is substituting 
for Dr. Nathan Pusey, will represent 
the Episcopal Church at this meeting. 

The report of what happens at Her- 


ON THE JOB: Parker Rowe (left, second row), a member of the Gree ! 


q 


q 


Service to Refugees. One good ¢¢ 
ample of this is the account of th} 
recent operations of this Division | 
Greece in the area of refugee wopj 
and inter-church aid to the Orth 
dox Church of Greece. In betwee 
such stories as “Grief and Glory ‘| 
Greece” and “Water Pipes and Bax 
rack Churches” is a very simp) 
story of a pilot project of practic 
inter-church aid to the villages ¢ 
northern Greece.* ‘f 

Modern Greece was set free fro4 
centuries of Turkish rule only :} 


1 


] 
| 


Team, is shown during a visit to the Greek village of Pontikates. With hil! 
are the village president, the school teacher, and the priest. Froma vantag# 
point in the churchyard, the group has a Sweeping view of the valley belo 


the village. 


ranalb and Matrahaza will appear in 
these columns in a September issue 
of HCnews. 


Aid To Greek Churches 


There are many little known 
stories from around the world tell- 
ing of the far-flung aspects of the 
work of the World Council of 
Churches in which we, as a member 
Church, participate. However, there 
is no more appealing phase of Chris- 
tian world cooperation than the mul- 
tiple work of Inter-Church Aid and 


' 
' 


1914. Since then it has endured § 
series of wars, civil strife, eartlf 
quakes and economic depressict 
which left hundreds of northerf 
mountain villages destroyed anf 
many others without means of iif} 
creasing their meager food suppl} 
The average income of these in thi 
area is less than $133 per year. 


| 
_* The full report of this project # 
gwen in “The Greek Team,” publishe 
by the Inter-Church Service in Greek 
Villages, 17 Route de Malagnou, G: 


neva, Switzerland. 
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James W. Kennedy 


ccording to the Ministry of Wel- 
2, 35% of Greece’s 7,900,000 peo- 
were registered as indigent at 
end of 1955. This was an increase 
1.9% during the year. A govern- 
it report gives the reason: “The 
rease is due to the recent calami- 
as a result of which many peas- 
s asked to be registered as indi- 
te? 

on the fall of 1950 a conference 
held with His Grace, Archbishop 
tidon of the Greek Orthodox 
irch, about ways of helping. A 
vey was taken to find the most 
dy areas, and beginning in 1951 
sonnel, supplies and funds have 
n contributed for a joint pro- 
m of aid to selected villages in 
rus, the most northwesterly 
vince of Greece. 


enture in Faith 


‘he Greek Team has enjoyed the 
sest cooperation with the Greek 
irch and government, and has 
ght to enable Greek villagers to 
sover ways of helping themselves, 
7 concepts of the outside world 
of the Churches represented by 
team members. 

‘he Inter-Church Service in Greek 
ages, a venture in faith, has over- 
le many obstacles in developing 
’ pattern of ecumenical service 
ch may well be applicable else- 
re, 

he basic aim of the team is to 
s on skills and improved methods 
ood production and preservation 
communal life to key villagers 
government extension workers, 
) will continue on their own. 

; took nearly three years to fin- 
the key project of cleaning out 
logged Turkish drainage tunnel 
-thirds of a mile long, at places 
y feet deep, but it liberated 200 
es of land for three villages. Part 
he land is farmed now for dem- 
tration purposes, showing use of 
er farm methods, improved 
is, fertilizer, the introduction of 
er forage and other crops, im- 
ved stock and the like. The dem- 
tration farm reverts to the vil- 
rs after three years. 
esettlement and agricultural aid 
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for refugee peasants is another im- 
portant part of the team program. 
Forty refugee families have been 
established in the refugee village of 
Riziani. A larger group is being 
settled in Perdika. Forty refugee 
children are cared for in a day nur- 
sery in Jannina. Most of these peo- 
ple left home and land in Albania 
and other Balkan countries. Gifts 
from Churches abroad, from CWS- 
CROP, Heifer Project, the Ford 
Foundation, the United States 
Escapee Program and others have 
provided farm equipment, animals, 
welfare assistance and irrigation 


Church and state. The hope of Greece, 
as elsewhere, lies in the responsive 
farmer, teacher, priest and pastor. 
The Greek Team is also a pioneer 
project in ecumenical service. It is 
one way in which churches of several 
nations and confessions can share to- 
gether in meeting the needs and op- 
portunities which confront rural com- 
munities throughout the world. 


Ecumenical Work Camps 


Some seventeen Episcopal young 
people will participate in ecumenical 
work camps this summer. Some of 
them will be going abroad to France 


THE FRUITS OF WCC HELP: This view of Perdika shows some of the new 
homes built for refugee farmers with funds from the United States Escapee 
Program through the World Council of Churches Refugee Service. Greek 
Team members supervised the project. A basic aim of the team is to pass 
on improved methods of agriculture to Greek rural farmers. 


machinery. The Greek government 
provided the land. 

This is only part of the story. Mil- 
lions stand on the threshold of the 
good life now possible through the 
resources and techniques of modern 
civilization. 

The Greek Team is a pilot project 
in agricultural rehabilitation. It is 
essentially a self-help project based 
on the native abilities of the Greek 
village farmer and his family. It 
functions only as a result of close 
cooperation of Greek agencies of 


and the Netherlands. Over one thou- 
sand young people from thirty na- 
tions will participate in thirty-eight 
ecumenical work camps in twenty- 
three countries of North and South 
America, Europe, the Middle East 
and Asia. One hundred and thirty 
will be going abroad from the United 
States, with forty-two working in 
this country._ 
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Bishop Penick on “Gradualism” 


AT THE RECENT CONVENTION of the Diocese 
of North Carolina Bishop Edwin A. Penick made a 
statement on racial integration. For clarity of ex- 
pression and soundness of principle, it has few 
equals in the present discussion of this perplexing 
question. The statement came near the close of 
Bishop Penick’s address to the convention. By reso- 
lution it was “accepted as the sense of this Conven- 
tion.” Out of several hundred votes cast there was 
only one dissenting vote and that was cast by a 
clergyman. 

Before the question was put, this dialogue took 
place between the bishop and the clergyman: The 
clergyman said, “Bishop, may I ask what do you 
mean by the word ‘gradualist’ ?”’ 

“Gradualist means gradualist,” replied the bish- 
op. The clergyman pressed his point by saying, 
“Gradualism means to me accepting integration. 
That means that if we vote for this motion, we will 
say that we are in favor of ultimate integration.” 

“Exactly,” the bishop replied. 

This we believe was a great moment in the life of 
a great diocese. Bishop Penick, by his brilliance 
combined with his forthrightness and his elemen- 
tal integrity, said in one word what many good but 
confused men today are taking pages to try to say. 
Bishop Penick’s complete statement follows. 

“In closing, let me try to make a statement con- 
cerning the massive controversial issue that for 
months has been uppermost in our minds and deep 
in our prayers. At the moment, my most serious 
concern is for the unity of good Christian people as 
they confront the most difficult sociological prob- 
lem of the century. We are at a disadvantage in 
having no historical precedent to guide us as we 
grope towards a solution. In consequence, we are 
now confused by a multitude of many voices clam- 
oring for attention. Some of the noisiest of these 
voices are those of men who seek to exploit a criti- 
cal human problem to their own advantage. But I 
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doubt if the reasoning of sober, straight-th 
people of good will is apt to be affected, exceyy 
porarily, by the attitude of selfish partisans3 
other voices are those of impatient extrem, 
impractical idealists, all of whom I regard ag 
orable men of character and sincerity. Butj 
how these fervent and confident assurances 
carry conviction. I believe one of the quickes3 
towards a right answer would be a bit of hu 
and a frank admission that no man to date hk 
peared with the wisdom and judgment to pony 
way we should go. My own position, to w 
tried to give utterance at the Synod meet: 
New Orleans in 1954, might fairly be descrii 
a ‘gradualist’—a hateful word to many goo¢ 
ple. But it seems to me that a human prob] 
vast in its dimensions, involving the welf 
millions of people, living over a wide expai 
territory, is far from simple, and cannot, 
very nature, yield to a quick solution. To atte 
speedy answer, or even to expect it, seems | 
unrealistic, for it ignores the experience of h- 
including an era of tragic fratricidal strife. ] 
not take into account a massive psychologic 
justment, affecting basic attitudes and tracf 
centuries old, that, for good or for evil, do ac# 
at the present time, make up the pattern of m 
society. This is a mountain of fact and cz! 
stance that only faith in Christ can remove} 
with all my heart I believe that this realistic I] 
tain will be moved and cast into the sea. BY 
process, inevitably, must be slow. 
“In one of his shortest parables, Christ s 
of the damage that follows the sewing of } 
patch upon an old garment. The new piece dei} 
the old, and the rent is made worse. Also, th 
mentation of new wine will break old bottl#! 
sulting in loss. The new revelations of Chi 
truth, which God gives us from time to time 
not be shrunken or diluted to fit outworn anc 


ntainers. But new forms must be provided 

modate new discoveries of man, as he con- 
to progress. ‘New occasions teach new du- 
ime makes ancient good uncouth.’ But all of 
a slow process in a gradually evolving so- 


ar the end of his ministry, Christ said to his 
iends: ‘I have many things to say unto you, 
cannot bear them now.’ Even the disciples 
is needed time to comprehend, to plan and to 
radually, step by step, they learned what 
10uld do, and as they were able to receive it, 
dawned more and more upon their minds. 
loly Spirit’, so the Master promised, ‘will 
u into all truth.’ The knowledge of what God 
us to do in solving life’s most serious prob- 
.a Slowly evolving, progressive experience. 
not come suddenly, and never comes under 
fe. It calls for waiting. My conviction that 
itinues and completes what He has begun in 
in society is the reason why I am con- 
d, not only by realistic reasoning, but by re- 
principles to be a ‘gradualist.’ 
10w fully well that I am not an authorized 
nan for this Convention, and do not pretend 
ae official voice of the Episcopal Church. I 
mnly as an individual. And these are the 
to my mind that indicate the direction in 
1 solution lies: 
he Supreme Court of the United States is 
hest tribunal of this nation. Its decisions 
l. 
; is my duty as a good citizen to obey the 
the land. This conforms to St. Paul’s ad- 
n: ‘Let every person be subject to the gov- 
authorities.’ 
am under serious obligation to ‘think and 
things as are right, knowing that no per- 
answer to life’s questions can rest upon 
er foundation than righteousness.’ 
accept the Christian doctrine of man, name- 
we are all created by God the Father, re- 
by Christ the Son, and sanctified by God 


CATHOLIC FOR EVERY TRUTH OF GOD... 


m Vy) Mrpaypersnsser 
ey 


We were eating dinner at a restaurant 
somewhere between Richmond and St. 
Petersburg. At a table nearby four 
people were talking about going to 
Church next day—it was a Saturday 
evening. This table was so close that 
we couldn’t help hearing the conversa- 
tion. Three of our neighbors were won- 
dering why the fourth insisted that he 
was going to Church, even though they 
were all on vacation and had a long 
drive ahead of them. This fourth man, 
we learned, was a doctor and a Roman 
Catholic. He said less than any of the 
rest, and when he did speak he did it with a soft 
but certain voice. Finally he said, “Well, with me 
it just isn’t debatable. I go to Church eyery Sun- 
day, but tomorrow I’ll make the earliest Mass 
and I'll be ready to drive with you as soon as you 
get up.” That was that, so far as our friend, the 
doctor, was concerned. 

And that set us to thinking how much security 
and freedom there is in an ordered way. All four 
people were free, to be sure, but one of them didn’t 
have to debate his rule of life. He was free from 
the confusion of an uncertain path. 
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the Holy Spirit. To distinguish and differentiate 
between men is right; to discriminate against them 
is wrong. 

“5. I believe that justice is not man-made, but 
comes from God; that it is a balanced thing, im- 
partial, impersonal, giving preference or advantage 
to no man at the expense of any other. I believe 
that justice is invincible, incapable of being set 
aside by emotion or false reasoning, and eventu- 
ally, in all cases, for all people, will prevail. 

“To the end that our Church in this diocese may 
contribute its share towards the progressive solu- 
tion of the present racial problem, I suggest the 
creation by this Convention of a standing commit- 
tee, composed of members of both races, to make a 
continuing study of this issue, and to report an- 
nually to this Convention with specific recommen- 
dations for such practical action as, in its judg- 
ment, may contribute constructively towards an 
ultimate solution of this major problem for the 
Church and State.” 


PROTESTANT AGAINST THE ERRORS OF MAN 


THE COMMUNIST 
WAY OF LIFE 


and the Christian Answer 


By the Bishop of Armidale 


Part V 


In Summary: 


To combat an evil, you have to 
understand as much about it as pos- 
sible—its lures as well as its pitfalls. 
After tracing the development of 
Communism, from Marxist theory to 
the present totalitarian state that is 
Soviet Russia today, Bishop Moyes 
throws down the gauntlet. If we 
would defeat Communism, he says, 
we must match faith with faith and 
zeal with zeal and convert Commu- 
nists (we must not hate them) to a 
Christian way of life. In this war of 
ideologies, a Christian, the bishop 
points out, cannot be neutral. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PASSION 


Church people need today as deep 
and real a passion for a just social 
order as Marx had in his day. Noth- 
ing less than an equal passion will 
enable us to provide a social order 
which can stand up against the com- 
munist appeal. 

And what shall be the content of 
our social order? We might take the 
attitude, and some Anglicans do, that 
we must fight for things as they are 
because there have been many good 
things in the present social order. 

We may take the stand that the 
evils of the present order are so real 
—as the communist says — that we 
must uproot it and destroy it, and 
replace it with an entire collectivist 
system. We may, as the true Chris- 
tian should do, bring out of our treas- 
ures, things new and old and say, 
“there is a third alternative.” Dr. 
Emil Brunner, one of the famous 
thinkers of today, has reminded us 
that by reason of State legislation, 
trade union action and a growing in- 
sight in the community, capitalism 
has been largely tamed and the third 
way is already in a measure in view. 

But how can the three forces men- 
tioned—in all of which the Christian 
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is concerned — be combined to gain 
the best results? 


THIS IS JOB FOR LAYMEN 


Far be it from me to try and sketch 
a blueprint. That is the task of lay- 
men working in business, industry, 
commerce and management, several- 
ly and together, seeking to guide 
these three influences to bind them- 
selves in a cord which cannot be 
broken. 

But the Church has a duty to de- 
clare principles and give directives. 
For example, to quote Dr. Brunner: 

(1) ‘*The State, which is the most 
comprehensive and impersonal insti- 
tution, should be brought into play 
only where and when the less compre- 
hensive organizations from the fam- 
ily and local community to the organi- 
zations of labor and management 
cannot, or are not, willing to do what 
in public interest should be done.” 

Everything, he claims, which can 
be done by smaller units should be 
done. The State can be the devil of 
our time. We are far too much in- 
clined to look to the State for every- 
thing. Full State control can only be 
wise and useful in monopoly spheres. 

(2) The purpose of this third way 
(which is neither communism nor 
capitalism) of developing community 
and cooperation, is based on the dou- 
ble fact of the dignity of every man 
as a child of God, and, at the same 
time, of the dependence of each of us 
on every other because we differ in 
function and no man is self-sufficient. 

This idea brings us to a second di- 
rective, viz., that we must not let the 
world overcome in thought and fact 
the value of men! It is on the value of 
men that we must build. Though 
profit and the earning of a living are 
essential requirements in industry, 
they must never blanket our con- 
sciousness of human values. Men 
must get more significance in our eco- 
nomic life. Economically they are 
still, for the most part, pawns in the 


game. They sell their labor power anc 
draw ever-increasing wages. But 
their work is not a way of life, theyyj 
are still “hands,” not men. So many 
of our strikes are expressions of fruss}} 
tration. They seem at times irradi} 
tional, but they have their source i i, 
the longing to mean something anc(f 
to be counted as worth somethings} 
Laymen who are leaders must findd) 
ways of giving the men who worklt 
under them responsibility in theinj 
jobs, some share in the thinking that} 
goes to make an industry. They should¢ 
encourage initiative and inspire and 
reward it. Work should make men 
not break them by monotony. Th 
control of industry should never only 
be in the hands of those who provide} 
the money. There are greater facts 
even than money in industry. Th 
men who manage and the men wha 
work are they who know what the in-} 
dustry means. 

Everywhere today we lament the 
lack of a sense of responsibility. But} 
in industry far too little is it de-} 
manded of the rank and file. Hence it} 
never develops. The struggle in in-: 
dustry has developed in trade unions’ 
great fighting qualities, but not yet 
constructive leadership. Nor can it do 
so until captains of industry want it. 
For men who have no interest in as 
business, other than to draw a pa 
envelope, will never care much. Why; 
should they? If they knew something: 
of the meaning of the enterprise, iff 
they were trusted as partners, even! 
in some small department; if they; 
were taken into confidence—as Mont- 
gomery took all his men into his con- 
fidence as they faced some mighty) 
task in war, there could be a new 
spirit in the world of work, and there: 
would be many more men developing? 
initiative, personality and trust-. 
worthiness and much more mutual 
understanding. 

Briefly, then, I have declared to 
you the challenge of our attitude to 
God, our attitude to each other in this 
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rld of work. Finally, we turn to our 
tude to communists. Be sure you 
ike a real distinction between com- 
mism and communists. Commu- 
sm is a false faith and can be hated. 
mmunists are potential children 
God. They should not be hated. 
tt only is it wrong, but it is foolish. 
ite is a seed, it grows. Hate Com- 
nists and you advance commu- 
sm. 

Are we then not to resist the in- 
ads of Communism? Are we not to 
sist communist aggression? It is 
ite possible that force may be 
cessary to limit the manifestations 
evil and of violence of an enemy. 
e cannot allow our community to be 
the position of being forced to yield 
overwhelming power—if we can 
ve it by defense. But let us beware 
those who would suggest that na- 
ns should seek what they call a 
eventive war. It is a devilish idea, 
ise and foolish. 


SPIRITUAL WEAPONS 


As Christians we know very well 
at the cause is not finally won or 
st by military weapons; we know 
at we can’t defeat evil by violence, 
r victory is finally a spiritual fact. 
here that is forgotten, war, how- 
er it ends, leaves all the problems 
solved and adds more to them. As 
iristians we have to make the most 
preme efforts by the conversion of 
rselves to see our opponents as 
2n and women, to see their value, 
pray for them, caring for them. 
With regard to communists in Rus- 
1, an English diplomat from Rus- 
1 wrote thus: ‘“‘Cold hatred, hatred 
principle does not come easy to 
issians, and to judge by the hys- 
“ical and unremitting attacks on 
ecessive class enemies, which the 
emlin finds necessary, it must be 
light task to bring the Russian 
ople up to the requisite degree of 
te.” 
The diplomat went on to say: “Un- 
pected influences are working be- 
ath the surface, even inside the 
mmunist party. One can give evi- 
nce to show that though the party 
a whole remains hostile to re- 
ion (there is no doubt about that), 
eady after a generation the old 
placable hatred of religion has 
ened into a less fierce hostility.” 
And he concluded thus: “It would 
2m that the first generation of 
mmunists’ teaching has had curi- 
sly little effect on the way the ordi- 
ry man thinks and feels. A thou- 
ad years of Christianity have left 
sir mark.” The cause is by no 
ans hopeless on a comparatively 
ig view. 
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But the effort to know, understand 
and reconcile communists, that is a 
practical proposition in our life. The 
more we drive these people into iso- 
lation, the more we are setting up a 
cancer within our life. They are fel- 
low human beings. The obligation to 
love our foes has never been with- 
drawn, and in the end is the only 
solution to bitterness and enmity. 
Let us, wherever we know them, seek 
to bring them into our homes and 
our churches and win them to the 
faith in Christ. There is a remark- 
able virility and courage in the rank 
and file of communists. They preach 
their faith, they mind not scorn nor 
even enmity. They believe and there- 
fore they witness. 


STAND UP FOR JESUS 


Isn’t it time we Church folk woke 
up to the call to “‘stand up for Jesus”? 
If there is one thing about which we 
never speak even to our friends, 
neighbors and associates, it is the 
Christian faith. Had we not better 
hear the call of Christ to be wit- 
nesses to friends and ppponents 
both? 

If the world’s choice in this age is 
between Christ and communism— 
had we better not think again? 
Which has your vote, my friend? 

Many a nation and millions of 
homes depend on this. But you will 
not approach your friend as to his 
faith in Christ. And I fear even more 
will not approach the unbeliever. 
Are you afraid? In Christianity, 
voting is compulsory! If you are not 
with Christ, you are against Him. 

May I close in this way: “Suppose 
every Russian were to die tonight. 
Suppose the Kremlin walls fell and 
turned to dust. Suppose Russia as a 
nation ceased to exist. Would our 
problems be over? Would security 
and peace be ours? No! There is 
still a world in which many have too 
much and many are hungry.” Still 
we'd have a world with bitterness 
and contempt; still a world where 
millions have never had liberty and 
are blindly, sometimes in blood, 
seeking they know not what. A rest- 
less, seething world! Can’t you see 
that only in the character born of 
Jesus Christ can such a world be- 
come a world at peace. Can’t you see 
how utterly true is His statement— 
“Seek ye first the rule of God and 
all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 

He is the way—there is no other 
way. A new dedication of yourself 
to Him—a new committal within His 
Church—a new life in the Church to 
win the world! There lies victory. 

(Final Installment of a Series) 
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"Our aim is to help the girl, 
not judge her,” explains a caseworker 


for the agency which offers 


20 


iS M 


click. 
Does a caseworker ever get discouraged hersel! ! 
“She cote does,” get Mrs. Ida Leng 


consultants and the Si seeHeGE help eee 
morale up. They may never see a client, but thal 
do a great deal to help the client by helping thy 
caseworker—encouraging her and advising he 
This is one way we are a team pulling together.”’’ 

There are three types of ‘clients’ YCS hel 
One is the Young Adolescent—the “acting ow 
client, the girl whose problems have “‘all come oj 
in misbehavior.”’ The second type is the unmarrid 
mother. The third is the “older treatment” grou 
the girls—usually 18 to 25-years old—who hay 
problems they themselves are aware of. TH} 
adolescents come to YCS usually because someo 
else is worried about them. 

Where do they come from? 

Many are referred to the agency by the Yount 
Board, a public agency set up to reach youngste4 
who ordinarily wouldn’t seek help or whose fan 
ilies wouldn’t get them to do so. Others come fro 
group work agencies, neighborhood housed 
churches, clergy, hospitals, private doctors, tk 
welfare department and maternity shelters. Mar} 
of the girls “refer themselves” after hearing abov} 
the agency or reading about it. 

How does the Church enter directly into th1 
work? 

“We want to know how a girl spends her tim: 
We do not do anything to influence her to atter 
church. We accept it if she does and accept it if sk 
doesn’t,’”’ explained Mrs. Lenihan. 

“Our aim is to help the girl, not judge her 
help her with her own inner problems.” 

Mrs. Lenihan’s feeling was echoed by Mr 
Ella Reives, director of the Katy Ferguson Hous: 
a foster home service that joined YCS in 1953 an 
lines up individual, mostly suburban, families w 
will shelter young mothers-to-be during their con 
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re Can? 
Vi Spurin CAht 


by Betsy Di pman Shwe 


ement. These families are carefully studied to 
sure that they are emotionally as well as finan- 
lly secure. 

“We feel that a warm, loving, accepting atmos- 
ere will help the girl appreciate the positive 
lues of man-woman relationships and family 
e,” Mrs. Reives explained. 

“We're not just interested in the fact that a 
rl is having a baby,” she said, ‘‘but in the prob- 
ms leading up to her becoming pregnant out of 
merock. =...” 

YCS pays for the girl’s and her baby’s support 
id furnishes medical care and case work services 
for one reason, to give the girl the assurance 
e is not simply a “charity case.’’ For hers and 
e baby’s protection, each girl is registered in 
e hospital nearest her foster address by her 
ster mother. 

In 1955, YCS took care of about 1,100 girls— 
ther with long-term treatment or just several 
terviews, depending upon the need. The agency 
a small one and tries to discourage girls from 
ming from other parts of the country. It has 
ore applications than it can handle. 

“Tf we can’t take a situation on,’ Mrs. Margaret 
ewart Hoag, Executive Director, explained, “‘we 
ll advise girls or their families of places closer 
their homes where they may receive help.” 

Its case work help, the heart of YCS activities, 
offered free. It is also confidential. Psychiatric 
eatment, psychological tests, religious consulta- 
ys and group therapy help make up the body of 
; services. For the younger girls group treat- 
ant includes meeting for supper, sewing, weav- 
g and handicraft work; for the older girls it is 
2eting in a group to discuss their problems to- 
ther under the supervision of a case worker. 

In addition to the individual foster homes, the 
ency uses two maternity shelters—St. Faith’s 
nuse and Washington Square Home—for its 
wed mothers. The hospital most conveniently 
sated is used for the girls’ deliveries. 

As is often the case of small agencies, the sup- 
y cannot meet the demand. Both more funds 
d more facilities are needed for expansion. The 
1in office in downtown Manhattan and the two 
anches in uptown New York and White Plains 
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depend mainly on voluntary contributions for sup- 
port. YCS income also includes grants from the 
Episcopal Church in the Diocese of New York as 
well as special funds, investments, bequests and 
specific benefits. 

The agency got its start because a lower Hast 
Side Manhattan priest decided the Church should 
do more than minister to the souls of her people. 
Their emotional and physical needs were impor- 
tant too. The Rey. James O. S. Huntington, OHC, 
was enthusiastically supported in his belief by the 
late Bishop William T. Manning, then rector of 
New York’s Trinity Parish. After a two-year 
study by the men and a committee of social work 
leaders, the agency Fr. Huntington had in mind 
was formally organized in 1911 and called the 
Church Mission of Help of the Diocese of New 
York. 

Originally, it helped girls and young women on 
parole from penal institutions. Their problems 
were mainly prostitution or unmarried mother- 
hood. By 1915, the agency had little, if any, con- 
nection with parole work. It had turned more 
and more to preventive therapy. During the twen- 
ties the emphasis on case work grew up. During 
the thirties the agency’s activities expanded to 
include case work on adolescent problems of all 
kinds. In 1944, the agency changed its name to 
the Youth Consultation Service of the Diocese of 
New York, Inc. 

YCS considers it significant that in the last 
several years the age group it serves has dropped 
slightly. This, the agency interprets, means an 
increasing community awareness of delinquency 
symptoms leading to earlier and more effective 
treatment. It also emphasizes the importance of 
having highly trained case workers to deal with 
the younger girls—the ones who are less aware 
of their problems and harder to reach. According 
to 1953 YCS statistics, more than a third of the 
girls they treated were under 16; three-fourths 
were under 21. 

But facts and figures are a cold substitute for 
the warmly human story of a band of people dedi- 
cated to helping girls in trouble so that they can 
get rid of the “behavior that doesn’t belong.” 


Lve 


MOVIE REVIEW 


The Time and the Place 


by Emmett Gribbin 


The latest in the series of films 
on missionary fields of the Episcopal 
Church is one on College Work, The 
Time and the Place. It is different in 
tone and emphasis from the earlier 
films, all of which are now offered for 
TV showings as a series under the 
inclusive title of Mission at Mid-Cen- 
tury. The tone of The Time and the 
Place is grim, and the emphasis is on 
how unhappy and burdened with 
problems college people can be. 

This 29 minute movie is well acted 
by students, faculty, the two clergy 
and the woman college worker at 
Pennsylvania State College. The 
story is told compellingly, and the 


audience’s interest never lags. The. 


plot concludes with what is often 
called an “open end.” Will the stu- 
dent injured in the wreck die? If 
he lives, will he be able to cope with 
what his family expects of him and 
with his consequent scholastic prob- 
lems? There is no Pollyanna senti- 
ment, no intimation that the Church 
has found a sure cure for the ills of 
campus society. 

Most of the movie shows the two 
clergy and the woman worker min- 
istering pastorally to three indi- 
viduals and two couples. The two 
least emphasized sub plots end hap- 
pily: a lonely girl is brought into the 
group, and a professor finds his 
place in the life of the Church. The 
three main stories come to an end 
(or rather arrive at a pause) that 
is either somber or tragic: the lov- 
ing couple break their engagement, 
the new born baby of the instructor 
and his wife dies, and after weeks of 
turmoil and confusion the student 
with the parental and scholastic 
problems drives recklessly through 
the night to either his doom or de- 
liverance. 

This is a problem-centered movie 
and whoever wrote the script be- 
lieves that the main reason the 
Church ministers to the campus is 
because all college people have such 


The Rev. Emmett Gribbin is Epis- 
copal chaplain at the University 
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a burden of personal problems. The 
purpose of the student organization 
is defined as “Canterbury is a place 
students can meet, discuss the prob- 
lems common to them all, and take 
time to get to know one another.” 
After a student phoned the priest the 
comment is made, ‘This was the first 
time he’d admitted a real problem.” 
As the film draws to a conclusion, one 
of the clergy meditating on the 


MRS : ‘ 
Sewanee 


At Sewanee: Time for laughter, too 


Church’s ministry to the campus 
speaks these lines, “I gave thanks for 
. .. those who come to worship at the 
altar of Christ and to face their prob- 
lems in the light of His love.” 

This is all true, but it does not rep- 
resent or depict the full ministry of 
the Church to the campus. In fact, 
this movie can do much harm. To 
whom will it be shown? It is a de- 
pressing story for parents of stu- 
dents to see. The National College 
Work Commission saw a preview of 
the film in April, and the general sen- 
timent seemed to be that it was not 
a good movie to show to college stu- 
dents themselves, or to the faculty. 
Other films in the Mission at Mid- 
Century series have been deservedly 


‘frequent hilarity. Perhaps it is not 


popular with youth groups and | 
summer camps and conferences. Th 
one will surely imply to the youy} 
person about to enter college that I} 
should go to the church on the cary 
pus or consult the clergy under t 
sort of circumstances which wou} 
also make him go to the hospital, coy 
sult the psychiatric clinic, or call th] 
doctor. | 

I write this review the morniry} 
after commencement in the Unived 
sity. This is the special time of yeeif 
when college workers rejoice wit 
those who have succeeded, when wih 
share happy endings to long strug 
gles, and send telegrams to a ne t 
group of June brides and grooms. Ov 
ministry is as much to the campus i 
its joys and excitements, its intellec 
tual feasts and its cultural banqueti 
as it is to the campus in its perplexs 
ties, dilemmas, miseries, and sinfu 
ness. Church life on the campus, espe 
cially among the students, is graced 
with much laughter and song. Tid 
Time and the Place shows none @ 
this. The normal, healthy spiritue 
growth of many students and facult 
folks is ignored. The important teach} 
ing ministry of the Church to th# 
whole academic community throug# 
sermons, study groups, the library 
and coffee cup conversations is barel} 
hinted at. 

Of course not everything in thi 
panorama of College Work can be co 
densed into a 29 minute movie. Somaj 
selection had to be made, but thal 
choice could have fallen upon one un# 
happy problem rather than three ana 
room made for other phases of thal 
campus ministry. A miscellaneous 
group of students saw the film witl 
me the other night, and one of theii 
critical comments was, “No one ir 
the movie was laughing.” To give ¢ 
true picture of Church life on the cam: 
pus some effort must be made to cap) 
ture its buoyant good spirits, even its 


too late to re-edit the film, to subtract 
some of the gloom and add a bit more 
cheer. There are tears, heartbreak« 
and failure, but there is also happi-+ 
ness, success and the beauty of holi- 
ness. 
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That the Younger Generation is Asking .. . 


JR MAIL is always full of both 
ave and gay letters, just as the 
e of most teen-agers is a combi- 
tion of both the serious and the 
lusing. They tend to show their 
hter side to the world at large, 
lich is the reason why those who 
not know them consider the aver- 
e young person to be thoughtless 
d feather-brained. You can hardly 
ame them for not wearing their 
arts on their sleeves. America in- 
sts on making a cult of adolescence 
d of treating it largely as a joke 
a tragedy. There is no need for it 
be either. It is simply a growing 
ne, a bridge between childhood 
id maturity. In our complicated 
vilization the crossing of the bridge 
sometimes not easy. Some people 
rn back and never reach the other 
de. Some stay on the bridge too 
ng. Those who believe they have 
ossed over to the good land of sat- 
factory adult life are apt to for- 
t that they too did not arrive with- 
it some adventures. Somebody had 
be patient and understanding. 
ymebody had to have faith in the 
itcome of the struggle, or nobody 
ould have managed to grow up at 
1. 
Let us start with a very co-opera- 
ve Youth Group which hastens to 
ie rescue of a clergyman. 


ear Mrs. Chaplin: 


The Youth Group of St. would 
ke to come to the rescue of ‘‘The Rev. 
*> who in the Jan. 8th issue of 
CNews asked for some Jive Talk terms. 
‘e enclose a list of words and expres- 
ons with meanings attached. 

We are real gone on your column, we 
z it almost every Sunday night, and 
2 think you are a queen. 


(E., Secretary ). 


ear E. 

Thank you very much for helping 
3. We feel ignorant in this field and 
re more than grateful for your as- 
stance. When your Youth Group 
eets again in the fall, won’t you 
snd us some questions? Iam happy 
) share your list, and here it is: 


JIVE TALK 
ABOUT PEOPLE 

A Square—one who never fits into 
anything. 

Hep-cat—a boy who knows exactly 
how to dress, the right thing to 
do, is very sharp. 

A Chicken—one who is afraid to do 
what the crowd wants to do. 

A Queen—a good-looking girl. 

A Snow-king or Snow-queen—a 
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TEENAGERS — 
Grave and Gay 


Answered by Dora Chapli 


good-looking girl or boy who 
agrees with everybody that he or 
she is good-looking . . . a quiver- 
giver, conceited. 

A Cube—A Square in 3-D. 

A Drip—An unpopular, unlikeable, 
boring person. 

2. ABOUT AUTOMOBILES 

A Rod—an automobile 

A shot rod—a car that should be 
junked. 

A hot rod—a fast old car. 

“Tl drag you’—a race between 
two cars from a standing point 
to a certain spot. 

3. CIGARETTES—<“a weed, a duct.” 
4. FAVORITE EXPRESSIONS 

1. “You've got it knocked’’—every- 
thing’s going just fine. 

2. “I dig you’—I understand what 
you are talking about. 

3. “Come again’—repeat what 
you just said. 

4,. “Crazy’—when referring to 
persons means “out-of-place” ; 
when referring to an_ object 
means it is of a loud color and 
sometimes means out-of-place. 


Example: “Dig that cr-a-azy 
jacket.” 

5. “Passion Pit’’—Drive-In The- 
atre. 


6. “A Dear John letter’’—the last 
letter in a series of love-letters, 
the one that says ‘‘we’re 
through.” 

7. “All shook up’—can be “‘terri- 
bly excited” or “terribly upset.” 

8. “Sit on ice’’—keep cool. 

9. Throw some glass in that pneu- 
monia hole’’—close an open win- 
dow in a car. 

10. “A struggle’—dancing. 

11. “Bop and shag’”—fast danc- 
ing. 

12. “Rumble’—a fight or disturb- 
ance. 

13. “Crip’—a person with a bro- 
ken bone. 


Q I’m going away to school in the fall 
and thought I would like to go on with 


our family custom of reading the Collect 
every Sunday at breakfast. I know I 
could just read out of the Prayer Book, 
but is there something I could take with 
me that gives the Collects and maybe a 
few suggestions about Bible reading? I 
don’t want a big book. 
(J., 18 years, Boy). 

Dear J. 

There is. The booklet is called 
Thoughts On The Collects. It gives 
not only the prayers themselves, but 
the Bible readings related to them, 
and a short meditation on each. It 
costs 15¢ and is obtainable from 
Forward Movement Publications, 412 
Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
I think it is a splendid idea to have 
this book with you. I hope you will 
ask your Rector to get in touch with 
your college chaplain, and also that 
you will find out about the Canter- 
bury Club there. 


Q I want to be a psychology major and 
yet I am interested in industry. I don’t 
think I want to teach or live in an aca- 
demic set-up. My friends say that psy- 
chologists are know-it-alls, but I would 
think this depends on what sort of person 
you are anyway. ... Can I read some- 
thing about this? 
(M., 17% years, Boy). 

Dear M. 

People who know a lot are usually 
pretty humble because they have had 
a glimpse of how much there is still 
to learn: I don’t see why a trained 
person in any field need be a “know- 
it-all,” and I find that the amateur 
psychologists are much more talka- 
tive than the professional—it is a 
case of a little knowledge being a 
dangerous thing. 

The unique contribution of the 


continued on page 30 


Do you have a problem Dora 
Chaplin might help you solve? 


Write to her at Box 1379, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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THE PROMISE, 


HELP FOR THE ASKING, 


BOOKS 
In Brief 


DEVOTIONS AND PRAYERS OF 
MARTIN LUTHER, selected and 


translated by Dr. Andrew Kosten. 
(Baker Book House $1.50) Fifty-two 
one-page devotions on the Psalms 
with brief prayers on facing pages, 
translated into readable English by 
the pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church at Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


TOMORROW IS BORN TODAY, by 


Dewi Morgan. (The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, 15 Tuf- 
ton St., London, S.W. 1) The annual 
report of the SPG for 1955, giving 
the story of the great work of this 
outstanding English Missionary So- 
ciety. This litthe booklet, although 
small, is one of the most thrilling 
missionary stories that we have ever 
read. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN ENTER- 
PRISE, edited by Armstrong Loet- 


scher and Anderson. (Westminster 
Press $4.50) This is the story of the 
Presbyterian Church in America as 
seen through the lives of the men and 
women who were the Presbyterian 
Church from colonial times to the 
present. A must for anyone who 
would seriously desire better to un- 
derstand our Presbyterian brethren. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE AND 
THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION and 
THE LIFE OF WORSHIP 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION, two 


AND 


faculty papers prepared by The Na- 
tional Council and available from 


281 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS, by 


Billy Graham. (Zondervan $2.00) 
Here a great evangelistic preacher 
deals with some of the central themes 
of catholic moral theology. His point 
of reference is scriptural, but he 
seems never to have read the great 
fathers of moral theology. 


by Esther Kellner. 
(Westminster Press $3.50) The story 
of Sarah and Abraham told in the 
form of a novel. 


by Sir 
Edward Villiers. (Morehouse-Gor- 
ham Co. $1.25) This is a Faith Press 
book imported from England by 
Morehouse, and telling of the spir- 
itual experience and philosophy of a 
very interesting man. It is a book of 
basic spiritual integrity. 


BOOKS ¢ syijficame 


by Edmund Fuller 


UR opening theme, this week, is 

the relationship between philo- 
sophy and theology. Several substan- 
tial books touching this theme are at 
hand. Probably the most widely use- 
ful is an excellent job designed in 
part to serve as a text for seminary 
or university courses in the philos- 
ophy of religion, but of equal value, 
I feel sure, for the layman wishing 
to inform himself in this field. 


FAITH, REASON, AND EXISTENCE; An 
Introduction to Contemporary Philos- 
ophy of Religion. By John A. Hutch- 
inson. Oxford University Press. 306 
pp. $4.50. 


It is Dr. Hutchinson’s premise that 
“during the past three decades a 
Copernican revolution has taken place 
in religious thought.” He associates 
its tides with such names as Barth, 
Brunner, the Niebuhrs, Maritain, 
Buber, and others, such as Gilson and 
Temple. I don’t think his Copernican 
analogy is entirely happy, for its pro- 
portion tends to suggest to me some- 
thing almost on the scale of a new 
religion, whereas at least some of the 
major strains in contemporary re- 
ligious thought have been a renewal 
of understanding of the primitive 
church and the early Fathers. Never- 
theless, great things (for better and 
worse) have been stirring in contem- 
porary theology and this book is a 
splendid survey and analysis of them. 

Dr. Hutchinson sums up the 
change: “A generation ago men 
raised the question: How much of 
traditional religion can still be ac- 
cepted in a world of science? Today 
the central question is a profoundly 
different one: Amid the storms of 
our times, what is the meaning of 
existence? It is only natural that so 
vast a change should influence reli- 
gious thinking, rendering obsolescent 
much that had been thought and said 
in response to the former question.” 

In pursuit of his “philosophic 
analysis of contemporary problems of 
religious thought,’ Dr. Hutchinson 
explores the subjects of culture, his- 
tory, science, language, symbols, eth- 
ics, existentialism, logical positivism, 
and the like. At the end of each chap- 


ter there are notes and wide-rangi : 
bibliographical suggestions. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHURC} 
FATHERS: Vol. 1, Faith, Trinity, | 
carnation. By Harry Austryn Woll}} 
son. Harvard University Press. 6% i 
pp. $10.00. | 
| 

Professor Wolfson’s massive wo: ! 
of scholarship is yet only the first voy 
ume of his study of the philosophice] 
structures which entered into the fo} 
mulation of Christian theology in thi 
age of the Church Fathers and thi 
undisputed Ecumenical councils. Thij 
whole discussion of the problem af 
Resurrection, for example, will be cory 
tained within the second volume. 

The present book needs to be u 
derstood in its context with Prop 
Wolfson’s great two-volume work 0 
Philo of Alexandria. He sees a closs 
analogy in the process by which Philc 
whose life overlapped the beginniny 
of the Christian era, reconciled cer 
tain aspects of Hellenistic philosophy 
with Judaism as an apostle of Judas 
ism to the Gentiles. Philo saw trut 
in philosophy, corresponding to th 
truths of scripture, but he saw error 
also, in philosophy whereas reveale 
truth was not in error. 

Prof. Wolfson sees Paul as turningl 
away from pagan philosophy, buj 
with the Apologists began the “ris# 
of a philosophized Christianity.” Fo 
this he sees three main reasons 

. the conversion to Christianity 0} 
pagans who had been trained in phi 
losophy” ...the fact that “philosophy} 
was used by Christians as a help iif 
their defense against accusations} 
brought against them”. . . and thay 
“philosophy was found to be of still} 
greater usefulness as an immuniza: 
tion or an antidote against the heresy} 
of Gnosticism.” 

After the second century, thougil 
not without occasional opposition! 
philosophy “had a continuous history | 
among both the Greek Fathers anc 
the Latin Fathers.” 

In the first three sections of this} 
book, Prof. Wolfson traces the role 0) 
philosophy in the formulation by the 
Fathers of the difficult doctrines 0) 
Faith, Trinity, and Incarnation. oe 
Four is the study of the great here 
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s of the same era. The table of 
itents comprises a synopsis of the 
rk which is helpful. It is a book for 
: scholar and student, not the gen- 
il reader. 


Now there are released two re- 
ues of well-known works by one of 
s century’s foremost philosophers. 


LIGION IN THE MAKING. By Al- 
d North Whitehead. Macmillan. 
) pp. $3.00. 


DES OF THOUGHT. By Alfred 
rth Whitehead. Macmillan. 241 pp. 
we. 


The former, his 1926 Lowell Lec- 
"es, 1S a philosopher’s critique of 
igion as a factor in the life of man. 
ce James’ Varieties of Religious 
perience it is essentially objective 
d uncommitted. Lucid in style, 
ounding in now familiar epigram- 
itic statements (‘Religion is what 
2 individual does with his solitari- 
ss.”’), it will not satisfy the man 
mmitted to any catholic creedal 
sition. Yet it contains much wise 
servation upon aspects of the re- 
ious life, experiences, processes, 
d psychology of man as species. His 
m statement about God, at the end, 
austere and impersonal. He saw 
ristianity as a decaying religion, a 
2w which I am pleased to think was 
yre readily formed in 1926 than it 
uld be thirty years later. 
His Modes of Thought consists of 
tures delivered late in his life 
lich recapitulate many basic prin- 
les of his thought. It is in four 
visions, concerned respectively with 
eative Impulse, Activity, Nature 
d Life, and The Aim of Philosophy. 
ymely personal anecdotes enrich it. 
Hear him on the matter-of-fact: 
latter-of-fact is an abstraction, 
rived at by confining thought to 
rely formal relations which then 
usquerade as the final reality. This 
why science, in its perfection, re- 
yses into the study of differential 
uations. The concrete world has 
pped through the meshes of the sci- 
tific net.’’ The matter-of-fact, then, 
huns emphasis on essential connec- 
ns such as disclose the universe in 
impact upon individual experi- 
cee” 
I must pass along, too, his comment 
the 19th century: “As science 
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grew, minds shrank in width of com- 
prehension. The 19th century was a 
period of great achievement, sugges- 
tive of an ant-hill. It failed to produce 
men of learning with a sensitive ap- 
preciation of varieties of interest, of 
varieties of potentiality. It criticized 
and exploded, where it should have 
striven to understand.” 


Now some books in brief: 


THE PRIESTHOOD: A Translation of 
the Peri Hierosynes of St. John 
Chrysostom. By W. A. Jurgens. Mac- 
millan. 133 pp. $2.50. 


A new translation of Chrysostom’s 
classic dialogue with his friend Basil, 
on the scope, meaning, responsibili- 
ties, perils, and rewards of the priest- 
ly office. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. Arranged by John 
EK. Kaltenbach. Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. 159 pp. $2.50. 


Self-described as ‘‘A consecutive 
narrative constructed from the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the New 
Testament,” this has considerable 
merit. It is a chronologically inte- 

continued on page 28 


RECOMMENDED READING 

Faith, Reason, and Existence. Hutch- 
inson. Oxford. $4.50. 

Religion in the Making. A. N. White- 
head. Macmillan. $3.00. 

Modes of Thought. A. N. Whitehead. 
Macmillian. $3.75. 

Holy Bible. Knox Translation. Sheed 
& Ward. $7.50. 

The Waters of Marah. Peter Hamil- 
ton. Macmillan. $4.75. 

Naught for Your Comfort. 
Huddleston. Doubleday. $3.75. 

Imperial Woman. Pearl S. Buck. John 
Day. $4.95. 

The True Cross. 
Pantheon. $3.95. 

Dead Sea Scrolls & Originality of 
Christ. Graystone. Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 

Interpreter’s Bible. Vol. 5. Abingdon. 
$8.75. 


Trevor 


Carlo Scarfoglio. 


Have You forgotten that 


special G | F T 


USE THIS 
CONVENIENT 
ORDER FORM 


for this year’s Graduate ? 


You could select no better GIFT for young 
people as they really begin life than a 

gift subseription to ECnews—the magazine 

that will keep them informed about the Church 
... the gift that will remind them of you 26 
times during the coming year—the cost is 


only $4.50. 


year and send to: 


Name = ? 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, 110 N. Adams St., Richmond, Va. 
Please enter a gift subscription to EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS for, one 


Address = he 


City 


[] Send Gift Card [.] Check Enclosed 


Your Name ete 


[] Bill Me 


Your Address is 


City 


shout SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 7%. | 
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Our Children and Our Schools | 


Forty years ago ‘schooling’ was considered a sort of neceg 
sary evil. Children were taught the fundamentals of math ¥ 
matics, grammar, spelling, and a smattering of history. Arme| 
with these limited tools, the child was expected to make hi 
way in the world. The age of specialization was only a spec} 
on the human horizon. Electronics were in the early exper) 
mental stage. Nuclear fission, atomic energy, and similej 
terms were simply words without meaning to all but a feq 
select scientists. 

Spiritual development was equally limited. Children wert 
taught, parrot-wise, the Ten Commandments, the Lordi} 
Prayer, the Golden Rule, and a few Bible stories with a ‘mea 
sage.’ Little effort was made to really interpret these items i | 
terms of everyday living. ) 

Today the Church School is more than a classroom... [ff 
has become an all-around institution of learning dedicatell 
to the application of both textbook and Holy Bible in the soluj} 
tion of current living problems. This highly specialized fiek 
of teaching now strives to integrate the individual. Curricut 
lums include courses designed to provide adequate defens 
against fear, frustration, guilt and other malignant diseases cf 
the mind and conscience. Educators recognize that children, ‘f 
they are to fulfill their place in God’s plan, must understa 
and overcome the hidden conflicts which erupt in the guise ¢ 


i 
t 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College 
preparatory. Two study plans: “‘A” for colleges 
requiring C.E.E.B. Exams for entrance; “B” for 
other colleges. Small groups. Congenial atmos- 
phere. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
tural advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
Est. 1832. Catalog. Catherine Offley Coleman, 
M.A., Headmistress, Reisterstown 1, Maryland. 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. est. 1886 


Internationally-known Teaas school. 


Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
preparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 
ance. Small classes. All sports. ROTC. Episcopal. 


For Cataiog write: 


A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Bivd., San Antonlo 9, Texas 


LASELL ... a two-year col- 


lege for women. Ten miles from Boston in 
suburban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational 
and general courses. Three-year nursing 
program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Auburndale 66 Massachusetts 


KEMPER HALL 


Church Boarding School for Girls. 86th year. Thorough 
college preparation and spiritual training. Unusual op- 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
Ceramics. All sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake shore 
campus 50 miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
the Sisters of St. Mary. 


Write for catalog 
Box EC e 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern 
equipment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Attractive 
campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


aa DABNEY JONES, M.A., Headmistress 
x 


Bo Staunton, Virginia 
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ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. Rev. John M. Frye 
Headmaster Chaplain 


A church-oriented schoo! for boys. Full clas- 

sical curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. stand- 

ards. 

10600 Preston Rd. For Illustrated Bulletin 
Dallas 30 Write The Registrar 


SANFORD AND SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coed, ages 3-18. College preparatory, gen- 
eral courses. Small classes. Country campus 
eight miles from Wilmington. Art, music, 
building projects, sports, riding. Fully ac- 
credited. Eight week summer session. Out- 
door pool. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., Wm. N. Wingerd and 
Nancy C. Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 9, Del. 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 


Okolona, Mississippi 


Co-educational, Private, American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes (Protestant Episcopal Church). 
Established 1902. High School and Junior College 
—Trades and !ndustries—Music. 


For Information Write 
W. MILAN DAVIS, President 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the 
emphasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Liberal 
scholarships. 


Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M. A. (Oxon) 
Dept. A, Cathedral Heights, N. ¥. 25, N. ¥ 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S SCHOOL 
For Boys Richmond, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia 
Boarding and Day Students 
College Preparation 
Moderate Cost 
Robert W. Bugg, D. Sc., Headmaster 


world wars, social discrimination, and mass destruction. 

Such understandings can only be achieved through constanjj 
application of the teachings of Holy Scriptures in every are@| 
of life ... be it business, social or spiritual. Today educatiod| 
is not the means to life... 


it is life itself. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Girts 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Preparation for any college is give 
at St. Mary’s. Also special work f 
students who need it. 


Catalogue—The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Episcopal Est. 1884 Grades 5- | 


College Preparatory. Each student has individu: 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for al 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireprow 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 210. Lower 9 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton | 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEM| 


A preparatory school with a “Way of Life”— 
develop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ 
ualized instruction in small classes. All sport: 
Moder fireproof barracks. Established 1884. Fe 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 


St. John’s Military Academy, 
Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


MARGARET HALL SCHOO 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Eplscopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Prima 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Moder 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 6-acr 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. | 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” Address 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versallles, KY 


CHRISTIAN TRAINING 
CREATES 
CHRISTIAN THINKING | 
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Searching the 


Y 
Y 


Scriptures 


The Church at Jerusalem 
A Continuing Bible Study by Robert C. Dentan 


uteronomy 24:17-22; Acts 4:32- 
9512-42; 6:8-15; 7:55-60; I Peter 
2-19 


x0d’s demand for a spirit of bro- 
rhood in the community was a 
dinal element of Old Testament 
th. Ideally, Israel was intended 
be so organized that the poor 
iid always count on the help of 
ir wealthier brethren. 

fhis was, of course, rarely the 
e in actual practice and through- 
most of its history the life of 
ion was characterized by a ¢al- 
s disregard for the rights of the 
ak and helpless. The prophets 
rer ceased to denounce this and 
leclare that when God passed final 
igment upon His people, the greed 
their ruling classes and the spirit 
selfishness which pervaded the 
omunity would be a major count 
iinst them. We have already seen 
good example of this kind of 
aching in Ezek. 34:1-16. The pas- 
re from Deuteronomy (24:17-22) 
ws in a different and more pro- 
¢ way how seriously the religious 
ders of the old Israel attempted 
incorporate principles of social 
tice into the basic law of the na- 
n. 

t is not surprising that when the 
ciples of Jesus organized the first 
amunity of the new Israel, in 
usalem, they tried to make it con- 
m to the law of brotherhood by 
ting all property into a common 
id and having the church assume 
ponsibility for the basic needs 
all its members (Acts 4:32-37). 
ce later churches were not organ- 
1 on this basis, it is obvious that 
experiment did not work out in 
ctice, but the example of the Je- 
alem church remains as a per- 
ual challenge to seek the same 
| in more practical ways and a 
tinual rebuke to later Christians 
» feel no sense of responsibility 
the less fortunate members of 
iety. 

‘he Church, as the continuing 
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organ of Christ’s work on earth (the 
body of Christ) felt the obligation of 
continuing His activities of healing 
and preaching. The second passage 
from Acts (5:12-42) illustrates this 
phase of the Church’s life and the 
success which seems generally to have 
attended it. 

We see how the fame of the apos- 
tles’ healing power spread (vss. 12- 
16) and how there even grew up a 
superstitious veneration for the won- 


- der-working power of St. Peter, the 


head of the Jerusalem church (15). 
The spread of the Gospel was not 
due so much to the disciples’ ora- 
torical skill and their capacity for 
fine-spun argument as to the unmis- 
takable evidence that the power of 
God to heal and to bless was at work 
amongst them. 

But they preached as well as 
healed, and the present passage gives 
a good summary of the kind of preach- 
ing in which they engaged (30-32). 
One notices that it was neither moral- 
istic nor “intellectual” (although in 
time this kind of preaching would 
also find its proper place). The apos- 
tolic preaching was a simple, straight- 
forward proclamation of the fact that 
the power of God—the Holy Spirit— 
had now become available to all men 
through the death, resurrection and 
ascension of Jesus Christ. In other 
passages, where more extensive ex- 
amples are given (as in Peter’s Whit- 
sunday sermon), we see that the 
apostles laid considerable emphasis 
upon the fact that this had taken 
place in fulfillment of the promises 
which God gave in ancient times to 
the people of Israel. 

We see then that among the marks 
of the earliest Church were a bro- 
therly spirit, a consciousness of God’s 
present and available power and a 
deep conviction that both true bro- 
therhood and spiritual power have 
their source in the kingly rule of 
Christ. But there is one other mark 
that must also be noticed—that of a 
willingness to suffer for the name of 

continued on page 30 


2 important 
books you 
will enjoy 
by 

ROBERT 

C. DENTAN 


The 
Apocrypha 
BRIDGE OF THE 
TESTAMENTS 


ONE OF THE few available guides 
for the general reader and serious 
student to the fascinating “hidden 
books” of the Bible. Many lessons in 
the services of worship are taken di- 
rectly from the Apocrypha, making an 
understanding of this literature espe- 
cially necessary for Churchmen. 
“Ought to be in the library of every 
clergyman who no longer reads Jo- 
sephus, and in the library of every 
layman who wants to know what the 
Apocrypha is.” —George H. MacMur- 
ray, The Witness. 
Cloth bound. 


The Holy 


Scriptures 


THE VIVID STORY of the Old and 
New Testaments through the early 
years of the Church. A book for every- 
one who wishes to know more about 
the Bible and how to read it intelli- 
gently. Over 100,000 copies sold. 
Cloth bound. $2.50 


$2.25 


For study groups*— 


REDEMPTION AND REVELATION 
A Leader’s Guide for use with 
The Holy Scriptures. $1.75 


* The Holy Scriptures is available in 
paper binding for study group use at 
$1.50 a copy. 


At your bookstore 


GREENWICH, 
CONNECTICUT 


nN 
~ 


Schools 


NORTH EAST 
SAINT MARY'S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding school for 60 
girls. Community life based on Christian principles in 
which all students share responsibility for social, sports, 
religious, and social service activities. Work program. 
Arts, Skiing, ether sports. Catalogue. 

Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 


LITTLETON (White Mountains), NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FORMAN |  scroots 


FOR BOYS FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing character and o sound 
education 


LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


THE 


NORFOLK ROAD, 


EAST 


THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 


A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box “B” 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of 
Trustees 


~~ eee eee 
ST. THOMAS CHOIR SCHOOL 


The boarding school for boys of the choir of St. 
Thomas Church, Fifth Avenue, is now testi 
applicants for Fall ’56. A complete program 0 
studies is offered in Grades 5-8. Special emphasis 
Re Lemp on Sac lal and att etic rebar 
e School's buildings are modern and 1 
equipped. Endowed. Fon fee, $400. : 
William Self Robert H. Porter, S.T.B. 
Choirmaster Headmaster 
123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


PPP PPPOE PIL PPD PPL 


4 7-12. 
ST. PETER’S SCHOOL G73. , Drbvara tow 
general courses. Recent graduates in 39 colleges and 
universities. Small classes, Remedial reading. Scholar- 
ships, self-help plan. Music, dramatics. Interscholastic 
Sports program. New gymnasium. 80-acre campus. 
ummer School. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Boys, grades 


Pe sourH 
APPALACHIAN SCHOOL AGES 6-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains 
of North Carolina 60 miles from Asheville. Bal- 
anced routine of activities; study, play, house- 
keeping chores, spiritual exercises. Under the di- 
rection of the Episcopal Church. Good food from 
our own farm, Ponies, other pets. Year-round care, 
Resident nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rey. P. W. Lambert, 0.G.S., Box E, Penland, N. C. 
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grated blending of the Gospels in the 
very words of the RSV or in close 
parallels. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE STATE IN 
THE LIGHT OF HISTORY. By T. M. 
Parker. Harper. 178 pp. $3.00. 


Dr. Parker’s Bampton Lectures 
survey the problem of church and 
state from Biblical times and concep- 
tions through the Roman era to the 
Reformation. 


THE IDEA OF REVELATION IN RE- 
CENT THOUGHT. By John Baillie. 
Columbia University Press. 151 pp. 
$3.00. 


These are Dr. Baillie’s Bampton 
Lectures in America. He traces the 
modes of thought concerning revela- 
tion characteristic of the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th centuries. In contemporary 
theology the mystery of revelation is 
discussed in more subtle and complex 
forms. 


TO WHOM SHALL WE GO. By D. M. 
Baillie. Scribners. 199 pp. $3.00. 


Twenty-five fine sermons, in the 
best tradition of scriptural preaching, 
by the late D. M. Baillie, brother of 
Dr. John Baillie, above. Simplicity, 
brevity, and clarity mark them all. 


STUDIES IN THE ACTS OF THE APOS- 
TLES. By Martin Dibelius. Scribners. 
228 pp. $4.50. 


All the late Dr. Dibelius’ essays on 
Acts, many of which had gone out of 
print, are here gathered together, 
comprising an outstanding study of 
the founding of the church, ranging 
in subject from style criticism 
through historical and doctrinal anal- 
ysis. 


KIERKEGAARD COMMENTARY. By T. 
H. Croxall. Harper. 263 pp. $5.00. 


Some time past I reviewed Mr. 
Croxall’s editing of Meditations from 
Kierkegaard. The present book is a 
detailed and scholarly exposition of 
the body of his work, with a minimum 
amount of biographical material for 
its better understanding. Hard go- 
ing, but valuable for those who seek 
to know the father of Christian exis- 
tentialism. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


$4.50 yearly (26 issues — every other 
week); Single copies 25 cents. Canadian 
subscriptions, yearly, 50 cents addi- 
tional and all other foreign subscrip- 
tions $1.00 additional. 


Schools 


SOUTH 


THE PATTERSON SCHOOL’. 
ype XC Se 


BO) 
ae ) = u 4} 


4QPPY VALLEYS 


Accredited Church School on 1300 acre es-, 
tate. Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance 4 
program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, |, 
sports. Board and tuition, $750. | 


~ 


For catalog and “Happy Valley” folder, writes 
GEO. F. WIESE | 
Box E, Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. ,| 


College Preparatory—Character Building } 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


A CO-ED 48TH YEAR © 
A moderately priced 


Grades 1 thru 12 
Episcopal Church 
Boarding School, in the beautiful Blue Ridge 
Mountains 23 miles north of Charlottesville 
and 115 miles southwest of Washington. Gym- 
nasium, sports. Board and Tuition $765. 
REV. D. C. LOVING, Headmaster 
Box E, St. George, Virginia 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for girls. College prep. 
Boarding grades 5-12; day, kindergarten 
to college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. 
Near Washington theatres, galleries. Stu- 
dent gov’t emphasizes responsibility. 


ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress 
Alexandria, Virginia 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 


Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts.3 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business.s) 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train=¥ 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Socia 
Work, and Pre-Legal. 


| 
JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President ) 


ST. MARY'S JUNIOR COLLEGE Y 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepan| 
tory work, 

Members of the Southern Association for owy 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music I} 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President | 


VOORHEES School and Junior College 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful | 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


* QA AG For girls. Fully accra 
Virginia Intermont [95 ss. 1 Colleges 


2-years High School. Liberal Arts and Car 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Hadior Howe Be 
nomics, Two-year Nursing, Physical Ed., Secreta 
Elevation 2000 feet. Sports, riding, gym, pool. Ez 
1884. Inclusive rate $1050. Catalog. : 

R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box £, Bristol, Va 
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THE SEABURY SERIES 


‘our editorial (May 27) on The Sea- 
y Series is one of the best statements 
ts educational philosophy that I have 
n. You have pointed to what I call 
“theological demand” on congrega- 
1, parents, teachers and learners. 
S is the demand to take the Gospel 
iously in its dynamic aspects as it 
lies to daily life, and it is at this 
nt that pupils reply with such enthu- 
sm. They become participants in the 
at adventure of discovering the re- 
y of the living Christ in their daily 
isions. 

‘his demand is also what scares so 
ny people. The yoke of Christ always 
ms heavy when there is any degree 
resistance to it, and the yoke becomes 
y only when the demand is accepted 
faith. The issue, then, is not one of 
icational method or of the place of 
tent. It is a religious issue and the 
ponse is in terms of faith. The real 
cess of The Seabury Series comes 
en it is seen as a tool whereby the 
ole congregation becomes a recipient 
1a channel of God’s grace. 


RANDOLPH C. MILLER 
PROFESSOR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


LAGGING ON MORALS? 


Vhat has been the stand of the Church 
England on Parliament’s decision to 
1 capital punishment? 
‘he 37th Article of Religion of the 
arch of England says: 
The laws of the realm may punish 
ristian men with death, for heinous 
1 grievous offenses.” 
Vhen this Article was adopted, there 
re more than 100 offenses which were 
lishable by the death penalty. 
s the recent action of Parliament an- 
er example of the State getting ahead 
the Church in moral matters, as for 
mple, the U. S. Supreme Court’s de- 
on on racial segregation? 

WILLIAM F. FREEHOFF, JR. 

KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


THE RECTOR’S ‘CHAT’ 


n a box on page 8 of the Episcopal 
urchnews of May 13th a “chat” is re- 
ted between a rector and “‘the Lord.” 
the New Yorker for May 19th, James 
irber writes a story, with a moral, 
h of which apply to the form (not 
sense) of this “chat.” The moral is: 
7 decent minds, he is abhorred, who 
kes a Babbitt of the Lord.” 
H. V. BARRATT 
SOUTHPORT, CONNECTICUT 


ANOTHER CLERGY WIFE 


tarting with the prideful, therefore 
‘ul, supposition that “our way is 
t,” I cannot resist answering the let- 
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ler from “Clergy Wife—Virginia” in 
your May 138th issue. 

When I married a clergyman a “Car- 
dinal Rector’s” wife advised me never 
to take an office in church work. After 
following this advice for 20 years as a 
rector’s wife I enthusiastically pass it 
on to younger wives, for two reasons: 

1. A great deal is learned through 
having responsibility; therefore since a 
clergyman’s wife has a natural oppor- 
tunity to learn, it has seemed advisable 
for her to stand back and let a laywoman 
have that opportunity, in spite of the 
fact that many times it is far easier to 
take the job than to find somebody else 
to do so. That holds for a country parish 
as well as city (I speak from experience 
in both). 

2. The clergyman has to be in the 
middle of things, which means in the 
middle of disagreements. By being just 
another woman in the church, who is 
willing to lend a pair of hands when so 
often necessary, the clergy wife spares 
herself and her husband many a head- 
ache by virtue of not having an office 
which would mean taking a side, which 
would necessarily be in disagreement 
with some members, and perchance with 
her husband. 

ANOTHER CLERGY WIFE 
VIRGINIA 


B& THE CAROLINA CONVENTION 
Sir: 

In the course of an article in your is- 
sue relative to the convention of the Dio- 
cese of South Carolina you say “the 
National Council of the Episcopal 
Church . . . has come under vitriolic 
attack from some South Carolina lay 
people. Many have denounced the Na- 
tional Church as being ‘packed with 
Communists’.”” Not being either of the 
“some” or of the “many,” I must protest 
the loose use of the adjective “many” 
which is at best elastic in meaning and 
whose use may lead to utterly erroneous 
conclusions on the part of the reader. 

I was a lay delegate to the convention 
of the Diocese of Upper South Carolina, 
held in St. Thaddeus Church, Aiken, 
S. C., on May 2nd and 3rd, and I did not 
hear segregation mentioned or the Na- 
tional Council discussed during the en- 
tire convention. 

The clergy and a representative group 
of laymen from the Negro congrega- 
tions of the diocese were present. These 
delegates were treated with considera- 
tion and with courtesy and participated 
in the sessions of the convention with 
the utmost freedom as to voice and vote. 

Finally, I have attended as a delegate 
all but one of the last nine conventions 
of my diocese and I feel that the above 
statements would apply to all, not 
“many,” of these conventions. 

JAMES R. CAIN 
YORK, SOUTH CAROLINA 


B® BAY STATE PRISON CHAPEL 
Sir: 
In your issue of April 15th you had 
continued on page 30 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 

A prayer group pledged to pray for the de- 
parted members of the Guild and for all the 
Faithful Departed. Open to Communicants of the 
Anglican Church. 

Provide that prayers will be offered for the 
repose of your soul by joining the Guild. 


The Rey. Franklin Joiner, D.D., 


Superior-General 


For further information address 
The Secretary-General 
GUILD OF ALL SOULS 
32 Tenmore Road, Haverford, Penna. 


CONFRATERNITY 


OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


A Devotional Society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for Greater Honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. . . . founded 1862 
for further information address 

The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
530 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


"BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD 


BETTER COMMUNITIES 


Schools 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 


NORTH CENTRAL | 
MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s : 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


U Episcopal, full 
ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL #rischpal fully 
scholastic spiritual training for maximum 
individual development under experienced 
women teachers. College preparatory. Small 
classes. 7th-12th grades. Sports include golf, 
swimming, riding. Fine arts with ballet. Write 
for catalog and “Spokesman.” 

T. E. Hinckley, M.A., Headmaster 
Davenport Towa 


WEST 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 
Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 


THE RT. REV. FRANCIS BRIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 


ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 


NURSES are badly needed 
all over the country. 
These schools will train 
you for a rewarding 
career of service to 
mankind. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Davenport, Iowa 


Diploma and Degree Programs. 
Male and Married Students Ac- 
cepted. 


Scholarships and Loans Available 
College Affiliation 


For information write to: 


Eleanor M. Lofthouse, R.N., 
Director of the School 


—— CHRIST HOSPITAL —— 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


eee 


The Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 
1 


ets Be Re A ak ee ae FES 
NURSES NEEDED 


136 bed general hospital needs nurses for every 
department. 40 hour week, liberal vacation and 
imsurance plan, social security. Salary $260 days 
—$270 for 3-11 and night shifts. 


PARKVIEW EPISCOPAL HOSPITAL 
Pueblo, Colorado 
30 


continued from page 29 ee 
a very interesting news item abou e 
dedication of a new chapel at the State 
Reformatory for Women in Raleigh, 
North Carolina. You may be interested 
to learn that another such chapel was 
dedicated here in Massachusetts by the 
Rt. Rev. Norman B. Nash, on Sunday, 
April 22nd, 

The Chapel is located at_ Forestry 
Camp No. 1 in South Carver, Mass. The 
planning, designing, and building of the 
chapel were entirely the work of the 
inmates, one of whom was a Roman 
Catholic, one a Jew and one an Episco- 
palian. 

(THE REV.) WILLIAM S. ANTHONY 
DUXBURY, MASS. 


> BELLS, BELLS, BELLS 
Sir: : 
In the May 18th issue of ECnews, 
in reference to the bell of St. Paul’s 
Church, Trenton, you ask “Is there an 
older bell?” , 
Here at St. Mary’s we have a bell in 
the tower of the old Church inscribed 
“St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, 1769.” 
The chimes in Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia, are dated 1754. The largest bell 
broke and was recast in 1834. In recent 
years two more bells were recast. 


(THE REY.) WILLIAM H. STONE 
BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
Sir; 

On our new bell are these words 
“CAST BY SAMUEL BARKER 
PHILADA 1792.” On our old bell are 
these words, “St. All Hallows 1727.” 
This old bell was a gift from the old 
country when the parish church was re- 
built. The new bell is on the parish 
chapel, about four miles from the Old 
Brick Church. 

(THE REV.) WADE HAMPTON 
DAVIDSONVILLE, MARYLAND 
Sir: 

Here at Christ Church in Gardiner, 
Maine, we have a bell that has been in 
continuous use since October, 1820, when 
Christ Church was consecrated. The 
inscription on the bell reads Revere 
and Son, 1820. Thus our bell has rung to 
the glory of God almost 136 years. The 
Parish was founded in 1771, and St. 
Ann’s Church consecrated in 1772 by 
the Rev. Jacob Bailey. 

There are probably in Boston church 
bells which have rung longer than ours. 


JOHN RICHARDS, JUNIOR WARDEN 
GARDINER, MAINE 
Sir: 

The bells which are today hanging in 
our tower have been hanging there since 
1754 when the tower of Christ Church 
was completed after being financed by 
a lottery sponsored by Benjamin Frank- 
lin! They still are played to call people 
to the worship of Almighty God. The 
original set of bells consisted of eight 
cast in England and later this was in- 
creased to 11. The largest, or tenor, bell 
is the size of the Liberty Bell and they 
were cast in the same foundry and car- 
ried with the Liberty Bell to Allentown 
and buried in the Churchyard of the Re- 
formed Church there when Philadelphia 
was occupied by the British during the 
Revolution. 

(THE REV.) ERNEST A. HARDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Editor’s note: Our 104-year-old bell in 
Trenton was a mere youngster. 


Searching the Scriptures _ 
continued from page 27 ; 
Christ. Already in the Jerusale 
Church we can see foreshadowint 
of the coming age of the martyrs. 
the passage we have just been lookin 
at we read of the arrest, imprisai 
ment and trial of the apostles pe 
Although they were released on th; 
occasion through the counsel of Ga 
aliel, a wise leader of the Pharise 
and (according to Acts 22.3) ft 
teacher of St. Paul, Acts tells of ot 
imprisonments and of the executid 
of at least one of the original twell} 
(12:1-3). | 
But the honor of being the fin 
martyr goes not to one of the apostle 
but to a humbler Jerusalem Christiai 
St. Stephen, a member of a gron 
within the church called the Hf 
lenists, probably meaning Gree 
speaking Jews (see Acts 6:3). EF 
cause of their background these mg 
were more willing than the ort} 
inal apostles to see that the Chry 
tian Gospel involved a radical bree 
with older Judaism (6:14). Cons) 
quently they aroused far more violeg 
antagonism in the Jewish communi} 
(7:54). Stephen, one of the leaders | 
this group, became the prototype | 
all that great company of marty 
who would give their lives for tt 
Faith. Like them he died with a visid 
of the reigning Christ in his hea: 
(7:55) and words of forgiveness + 
his lips (60). 
In the apostolic age persecuti 
was a rare and sporadic thing; lat 
it became a fixed element in the li 
of the Church. The faith, courage aai 
gentleness we have seen first in tif 
Jerusalem church provided the pa 
tern for the behavior of subsequed 
times. In I Peter 6:12-19 we see# 
pastor of a later time and a differed 
place exhorting some group of Chri 
tians who were facing daily the pad 
sibility of entering on a period ‘| 
“fiery trial’ the need of meeting | 
in the same truly Christian spirit. 


Dora Chaplin 

continued from page 23 
trained psychologist to many are? 
of modern life is described in a 2? 
pamphlet, Psychologists in Action, } 
Elizabeth Ogg. You can get it frot 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 Eai 
28th St., New York 16, N. Y: It shoy 
how the psychologist may apply hi 
skills to personnel work in industr 
(which is what seems to intere 
you), to educational situations, 
vocational guidance, to family rel} 
tions or race-relations, to public opi 
ion polling—in fact, I think you co 
have a quick glimpse of the wha 
field. 
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LDWORTH, EDWARD L., from 
i¢ Mountain, Ga., where he was 
r of the Church of St. Michael and 
Angels, to Orlando, where he will 
vork for the State of Florida and 
ly pulpits on Sundays. 
NNAND, JAMES E., from curate, 
ist Church, Westerly, R. I., to vicar, 
rch of the Holy Spirit, Monterey 
k, Calif. 
XLEROAD, BENJAMIN, JR., rec- 
Grace Church, Goochland, Va., will 
be chaplain at the Beaumont 
901 for Boys, Powhatan County, Va. 
ARNWELL, MIDDLETON 6&., re- 
1 Bishop of Georgia, from 732 E. 
| St., Savannah, Ga., to Surry, 
cock County, Maine. 
ASSILL, WILLIAM F., from Christ 
rch, Dublin, Ga., to Good Shepherd 
sion, Swainsboro. He has been in 
rege of Good Shepherd, along with 
ist Church, but is resigning the Dub- 
assignment to move to Swainsboro 
give full time to the mission work 
e. He continues as archdeacon of 
Dublin convocation. 
ATTEN, CHARLES E., from as- 
ant minister and Director of Chris- 
Education, Church of the Epiphany, 
ichester, to Assistant Professor of 
ication and Assistant Director of 
d Work at the Episcopal Theologi- 
Seminary, Cambridge, Mass. During 
past year he has lectured at both 
5 and Berkeley Divinity School, New 
en, Conn. 
ENNETT, EDWIN G., from rector, 
1ity, Morgantown, W. Va., to New 
City, where he will study for a 
D. at Columbia University and 
on Theological Seminary. While in 
y York, he will be part-time assist- 
at St. Bartholomew’s, White Plains. 
RAND, CHARLES, to assistant 
ister, Church of the Incarnation, 
y York City. 
ALVERT, MEREDITH M., from as- 
ant, St. Thomas’ Chapel, 230 E. 60th 
N. Y. C., to rector, St. Stephen’s, 
ymond (Staten Island), N. Y., effec- 
Sept. 1. 
I SANO, LORENZO, from 988 E. 
su pt., N. Y. C., to 4532 Murdock 
moON Y. C. 
ASTMAN, ERIC, from Has. Munich 
, A. P. O. 407, c/o P. M., New York, 
\ffice of the Chaplain, Camp Drum, 
Y 


LLIOTT, EDWARD E., III, from 
ute, Christ Church and St. Michael’s, 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa., to rec- 

St. Philip-in-the-Fields, Oreland, 


ARDNER, DONALD J., rector, St. 
n’s, Brooklyn, N. Y., has transferred 
canonical residence from the Dio- 
-of New York to the Diocese of Long 


nd. 

ARY, RICHARD E., from assistant, 
1ity, Washington, D. C., to assistant, 
Mary’s-in-the-Garden, N. Y. C. 
LAZIER, HARVEY W., from locum 
ns, St. Peter’s, Charlotte, N. C., to 
or, St. John’s, Wytheville, Va. 
ORTON, JOHN F. H., from 1125 
nd Central Ave., Horseheads, N. Y., 
01 Winding Way. 

ANN, GEORGE H., after 13 years 
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New Faces In New Places 
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in the field of correctional work first 
as an institutional chaplain and then as 
executive director of Church Youth 
Service, Inc., Detroit, Mich., to rector, 
All Saints’, Saugatuck, Mich. 

HARIG, RICHARD O., from assist- 
ant, St. Paul’s, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
to take charge of St. Mark’s, Canton. 

HARRIS, GEORGE C., canonically 
resident in the Diocese of New York, 
from Ocean Grove, N. J., to the Mission- 
ary District of the Philippines. 

HOLIDAY, SAMUEL P., minister-in- 
charge, St. Paul’s, Chester, N. Y., and 
Grace Church, Monroe, has moved from 
Chester to R. D. No. 2, Monroe. 

HOWE, HALSEY D., from rector, 
Christ Church, Hamilton and Wenham, 
Mass., to rector, St. Christopher’s, Glad- 
wyne, Pa., effective Sept. 23. 

KEITH, EDSEL L., rector, Christ 
Church, Holly Springs, Miss., is now 
also in charge of St. Paul’s Mission, 
Corinth. 

KELSEY, ARTHUR C., from rector, 
Memorial Church, Baltimore, to chap- 
lain, General Theological Seminary, 
Nee Ge 
KNAPP, WILLIAM G., from assist- 
ant, St. John’s, Youngstown, Ohio, to be 
in charge of Trinity Mission, New Phil- 
adelphia, Ohio. 

LEWIS, DAVID H., JR., from rector, 
St. Mark’s, Culpepper, Va., to rector, 
St. Matthew’s, Richmond. 

MERRYMAN, WILEY W., from as- 
sistant, Church of the Holy Spirit, Lake 
Forest, Ill., to assistant, Christ Church, 
Short Hills, N. J. He is canonically resi- 
dent in the Diocese of New York. 

MITCHELL, LEONEL E. W., from 
minister -in- charge, St. Clement’s, 
N.Y.C., to vicar, Christ Church, Marl- 
boro and St. Agnes’, Balmville, effective 
Sept. 1. 

MOREAU, WALTER J., from rector, 
Church of the Advent, Jeannette, Pa., 
to staff of St. Mark’s Cathedral, Minne- 
apolis. 

MORRALEE, ARNOLD, and family, 
of Elton, England, has exchanged duties 
for six months with the Rev. WILBUR 
C. LEACH, a curate at St. Luke’s Chap- 
el of Trinity parish, N. Y. C. Fr. Mor- 
ralee, who spent time in Australia and 
India, has arrived in the United States. 

MULFORD, DAVID B., from curate, 
St. John’s, Yonkers, N. Y., and chaplain, 
N. Y. U., to rector, St. Paul’s, George- 
town, Del. 

NORDECK, J. PHILIP, from chap- 
lain, St. Peter’s School, Peekskill, N. Y., 
to assistant, St. George’s, Newburgh. 

OTTSEN, G. MAURICE, from priest- 
in-charge, Trinity, Wahpeton, N. D., and 
Breckenridge, Minn., to rector, Grace 
Church, Columbus, Neb., and Holy Trin- 
ity, Schuyler. He will live in Columbus. 

RODIE, ROBERT R., JR., from as- 
sistant, Holy Trinity, 316 E. 88th St., 
New YouC. etonnector ota John ssiN a YC. 

PATTERSON, LLOYD G., JR., fellow 
and tutor at General Theological Sem- 
inary, has been named assistant at 
Christ Church, Bronxville, N. Y. 

ROTH, EDWARD A., from assistant 
chaplain for the Bishop Rhinelander 
Memorial for College Work at Harvard 
University and Radcliffe College, and 
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staff, Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass., 
to chaplain to Episcopal students at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
_RUSSELL, HENRY J., II, has re- 
signed as vicar of the Mission of the 
Holy Apostles, Savannah, Ga. 

SAYERS, ALBERT J., from rector, 
All Saints’, Anchorage, Alaska, to first 
resident vicar, St. Andrew’s Mission, 
Petersburg, Alaska. His resignation be- 
comes effective Aug. 1, after which he 
will have a three-month furlough before 
assuming duties at St. Andrew’s. Dur- 
ing that time he will take courses at a 
summer session at St. Augustine’s Col- 
lege, Canterbury, England and will tour 
the British Isles. 

SCHILLING, FREDERICK A., Ph. 
D., from Professor of New Testament 
and Biblical Theology, Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific, Berkeley, Calif., 
to rector, St. Paul’s, Bakersfield, Calif. 

STATON, WILLIAM F., from rector, 
Trinity. Vineland, N. J., to executive as- 
sistant to Bishop Lauriston L. Scaife 
of the Diocese of Western New York. 

TAYLOR, PETER G. A., formerly 
canonically connected with the Diocese 
of Maine, from assistant, Trinity, South- 
port, Conn., to priest-in-charge, Church 
of the Holy Cross, Kingston, N. Y. 

WANAMAKER, DOUGLAS R., from 
vicar, St. John’s, Okanogan, Wash., and 
priest-in-charge, St. Paul’s, Omak and 
Trinity, Oroville, to rector, St. Luke’s, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 

WARREN, HALLIE D., JR., formerly 
in charge of St. Alban’s, Kingstree, S. C., 
and St. Stephen’s Church, St. Stephen, 
to assistant, St. Paul’s, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

WEDEN, DAVID B., priest-in-charge, 
St. Margaret’s, The Bronx, N. Y., has 
been named associate director, Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Relations, Dio- 
cese of New York. 

WEINHAUER, WILLIAM G., from 
assistant, St. James-the-Less, Scars- 
dale, N. Y., to St. Andrew’s Seminary, 
Manila, P. I. 

WILKINSON, FRANCIS, layman 
and Church Army captain, from St. 
Francis’ Boys’ Home, Bavaria, Kan., to 
Lawrence Hall, Chicago. 


OBITUARIES | 
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Dr. Nelson G. Russell, 83, outstanding 
Buffalo, N. Y., physician, June 4, at 
Hotel Westbrook in that city. Emeritus 
Professor of Medicine at the University 
of Buffalo Medical School, and retired 
physician-in-chief of the Buffalo Gen- 
eral Hospital, the Canadian-born doctor 
was an active churchman in the Diocese 
of Western New York. In 1951 he was 
named Layman of the Year and given 
the Bishop’s Cross by Bishop Lauriston 
L. Scaife. He was a vestryman and sen- 
jor warden at All Saint’s Church, Buf- 
falo, and had served as a member of the 
diocesan Standing Committee. He was 
widely known as a foremost diagnosti- 
cian and pathologist, specializing in the 
diagnosis of heart and lung diseases. He 
also held important public and military 
medical posts. 


Mrs. Nanny J. Delany, 95, widow of 
the Rt. Rev. Henry B. Delany, Suffragan 
Bishop of North Carolina, June 2, at her 
home at 1263 Burke Avenue, The Bronx, 
N. Y. Twenty-five years ago she retired 
as a teacher at St. Augustine’s College, 
Raleigh, N. C., and moved to New York. 
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MEMORIAL 


the Glory of God and in Loving Memory of 
aie M. Beanie: daughter of the late Robert S. 
and Ellen W. Fanning, who entered into Eternal 
Life on May 23, 1956 at Flushing, Long Island. A 
life long member of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Astoria, until 1917; thereafter a devoted member of 
St. George’s Church, Flushing. 


Personal Notices 
INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


CASEWORKER with professional training for 
Church foster home agency, member CWLA, psy- 
chiatric consultation, salary open. St. Mary’s Home 
for Children, 65 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 


ELEMENTARY TEACHER for grades four and 
five. Church boarding and day school for girls. Age 
limit forty-five. To begin in September. Box 1356 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


CASEWORKERS with graduate training and pref- 
erably some experience in family and child welfare 
needed for expanding program in multiple service 
agency. Member Health & Welfare Council and 
Community Chest. Liberal personnel policies. Excel- 
lent casework standards. Interest in personnel devel- 
opment and advancement. Episcopalian preferred. 
Salary, caseworker, $3,400-$4,600; casework super- 
visor, $3,625-$4,975. Reply stating training, experi- 
ence, professional interest and salary desired, to 
Rev. Arnold Purdie, M.S.S., Executive Director, 
Philadelphia Protestant Episcopal City Mission, 225 
South 3rd St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


WANTED FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE: DIREC- 
TOR of a Church Home for Men and Women. 
Position open in Fall, 1956. Reply Box 1357 Epis- 
copal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


Trained, experienced, DIRECTOR OF CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION for large, well-known, mid- 
city Eastern parish to work in Church School with 
Parents, Teachers, Pupils, using Episcopal Church 
Fellowship Series; and work with youth groups. 
Ree’ Box 1358 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 
aids aa 


ASSISTANT for suburban parish, share in all 
phases of parochial life with emphasis on Youth 
Work, Prayer Book, Churchman, married or single, 
opportunity to study in New York. Address Box 
1359 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


WHITE CHRISTIAN LADY to live in nice home 
to aid young widower in training children and man- 
aging household. Daughter age six and son four. 
Have full time maid. Box 1360 Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 


SUPPLY PRIEST—August, Suburban Connecticut, 
use of Rectory, stream, garden, ideal for children. 
Box 1401 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


CHOIRMASTER-ORGANIST for Parish in Col- 
lege Community. Multiple Choir System. Parish 
and Clergy deeply concerned about Liturgical Music 
and integrated Services. Choirs to become part of 
Educational life of Parish. Teaching opportunities. 
Four manual Skinner Organ. New York State. Box 
1402 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PRIEST seeks new tenure, for reasons of health. 
Widely and deeply experienced. Recommended by 
outstanding clergy and laymen. Married, with fam- 
uy. Prayer Book Catholic. Box 1403, Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


ee EE eee OL Sa 
PARISH SECRETARY, experienced in various 
phases of church work including Christian Educa- 
tion, desires position in Eastern States. References. 


ve 1404, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond Ad, 
Ay 


GUEST HOUSES 


“CLOVER FIELDS.” Quiet restful country home, 
open all year, a limited number of guests. Ten 
miles from Charlottesville & University of Virginia. 
Swimming, golf & tennis privileges at nearby coun- 
try club. Delicious food & reasonable rates. For 


terms write Mrs. Charlotte Randolph R 
Ree oe arlotte andolp afferty, 


Se ee ee eae et We ee 
HOME of the GOOD SHEPHERD, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. Comfortable, congenial home for 
elderly women. Moderate monthly charge for room 
and board. Write: Home of the Good Shepherd, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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BACKSTAGE _— 


ATE in the spring all of us here at ECnews were indeed hapi 
when we received word that Kenyon College (via Bexley Hal 
would confer a doctor’s degree on our Dora Chaplin. That degr 


—an S.T.D.—was conferred on June 11. While I am no authori 
on such things, I am reasonably certain that it is a degree not oft 


be considered as a symbol point- 
ing to the increased importance 
of pastoral theology in the edu- 
cation of our clergy. And this of 
course reminds me to call to your 
attention that Dora has _ been 
teaching pastoral theology at 
General Seminary in New York 
for the past year. 


& Dora Chaplin will soon begin 
her fourth year as a featured fea- 
ture writer for ECnews; as you 
well know, she answers the ques- 
tions young people are asking 
today. As I have gone about the 
Church I have been interested in 
the number of young people’s or- 
ganizations which use her regular feature as a basis for the ma 
animated discussion groups. But perhaps the most important ind 
cation of the very real worth of what Dora has done for HCnes 
is set forth by the fact that Morehouse-Gorham is readying a ba 
(for next spring) which will reprint the most commented-on of fF 
features which have run in HCnews since she began writing for tk 
magazine back in 1953. 


® In our next issue a portion of the Church’s favorite hymn val 
appear on our cover. Our authority for saying that this particua 
hymn is the Church’s favorite rests in the many letters which Bet# 
Tupman Deekens received in response to a query that appeared if 
her regular feature which for years now has been known as t¥ 
Woman’s Corner. I shall not let you in on Betsy’s secret—you’ll hai} 
to wait until the next issue. 


> In this issue you will, perhaps, be pleased to find The News 
Brief moved to the front of our magazine—immediately followi 
Christian Discussion. It is being moved to this forward spot becatt 
so many of our readers have said it is the first thing they read in t 
magazine. And no wonder... there’s a world of news packed ir 
these two pages; literally, it is a magic carpet that carries you hed 
there and everywhere and enables you to keep up with newswort4 
things that have happened. And, while we are talking about news af 
magic carpets, I am sure you have noticed that in recent issues cd 
news-gathering staff has reported on events that have occurred in t 
or more scores of places throughout the world. More and md 
HCnews is the magazine that helps to keep you really informed abo§ 
the Church. 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, JULY 8. 1 : 


HAVANA, CUBA 


TRINITY CATHEDRAL 13y6 Vedado 
+v. A. H. Blankingship, Bishop 
> Rev. E. Pinkney Wroth, Dean 
Romualdo lez, Canon 
VC 8,9 (Span) MP Ser 10 745 Ev 8. HC Wed 
Span) Thurs & HD 9, Int 12 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


HN’S 514 W. Adams Blyd.—at Flower 
gv. Robert % Kennaugh, r 
730, 9:00, 10:30 HC; Mon, Wed, Fri 8:00 
sjues, Thurs 7:00 HC; Sat 10:00 HC, C 5-6 
y app 


AN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


AE CATHEDRAL Nob Hill 
Rev. C. fulian Bartlett, Dean 

mC 8, 12:15; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun); Ev 4. 
s a 8, Wed & HD 10:30, Thurs 7; MP 9; 


DENVER, COLO. 


QIHN’S CATHEDRAL 

er, Colorado 

730, 8:15, 9:30 & 11. Recitals 4:30 2nd & 
undays, Wkdys HC Wed 7:15; Thurs 10:30, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

HINGTON CATHEDRAL 

t Saint Alban 

Rt. Rey. Angus Dun, Bishop 

ery Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Dean 
69-30; MP, Ser 11, (1 S HC), Ev 4; 
vs HC 7:30; Int 12; Ev 4. Open daily 7 to 6 


COCONUT GROVE, FLA.__ 


EPHEN’S 2750 McFarlane Road 
W. O. Hanner, r 

/W. J. Bruninga, Rev. Allan E. Smith 

, 8, 10, & Daily. C Sat 5-6 & 7-8. 


/_____ SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
RCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ST. GEORGE 
. J. Francis Sant, r 


| Rev. D. G. Stauffer, Asst. & College Chaplain 
:30, 11. High School 4:30, Canterbury 


) 


p= CUSEA GIRT, N. J. 


WJRIEL THE ARCHANGEL 

R. H. Miller, r. Rev. Allen S. Bolinger, c. 

Bis 9:30 Sung Eu, 11 MP; Daily HC 7:30 
730 


| meee BUFFALO, N: Y. 


AUL’S CATHEDRAL Shelton Square 
Rey. Philip F. McNairy, D.D., dean 

4n Mitchell Haddad; Canon J. ‘D. Furlong 

18, 9:30, 11; Mon, Fri, Sat HC 12:05; Tues, 
s, HC 8. Prayers, Ser 12: 305; Wed HC 7, 11, 
Ling Service 12:05 


|____sNEW YORK CITY 


| CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF 

JOHN THE DIVINE 

th and Amsterdam 

ice?) 8, 9, 10; MP HC G SER 11; 
7 Ser 4. Wkdys MP 7 745, HC 8, also 
Ved., Ev5 


\CE CHURCH 
idway at Tenth St. 
9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs 11:45 HC 


\VWENLY REST Rey. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
Ave. at 90th Street 

‘HC 8 G 9:30, MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC and 
ling Service 12 N; HD HC 7:30 and 12 N; 
y MP 8 


Rey. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 


Ch S, Church School; 


Ev, Evensong; ex, except; 


NEW YORK CITY 


KEY—Light face type denotes AM, black 
face PM; addr, address; a, assistant; B, 
Benediction; C, Confession; Cho, Choral; 
c, curate; d, dea- 
con; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
HC, Holy 
Communion; HD, Holy Day; HH, Holy 


Hour; Instr, instructions; Int, Interces- 
sions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, 
Morning Prayer; Par, Parish; r, rector; 
Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; 
V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowship. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D.D., r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch 9:30; Morning Service & Ser 11, 
EP & address 5 


RESURRECTION 115 East 74th 
Rev. A. A. Chambers, r; Rev. M. L. Foster, ¢ 

Sun Masses 8, 10. Daily 7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10; 
C Sat 5-6. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Park Ave. at 51st St. 
Rev. Terence J. Finlay, r 
Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 4 (HC 1st Sun); Wkdys HC 
Tue 10: 30; Wed & HD 8, Thur 12:10; EP daily 6; 
Organ Rec. Fri 12:10 

Church open daily. 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 
87th & West End Ave. 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Sol); 


Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
(1 bl. west of Broadway) 
Daily 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rey. A. L. Kinsolving, D.D., r; Rev. W. J. Chase; 
Rev. G. C. Stierwald 

Sun 8 HC, 11 MP Ser (HC Ist Sun.) Wed. 7:45 
HG; thurs 32)H-G: 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 

46th St. between 6th and 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 7, 9, 11 (High); MP 8:40; EP, B 8. 

Wkd 7, 8; Wed & HD 9:30; Fri 12:10. C Th 4:30- 

5:30, Fr 12-1; Sat 2-3, 4-5, 7:30-8:30 & by appt. 
Open daily until 6:30 PM 


ST. THOMAS 5th Aye: 
Rev. Frederick M. tentres D.D., 

Sun HC 8, 9:30, (Ist Sun). MP iii 
Cho Ey Ser 4; Baily HC 8:15, Thurs ly 

HD 12:30; Noondays ex Sat 12:10 

Noted for boy choir ; great reredos & windows, 


53rd Street 


THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


TRINITY Broadway & Wall St. 
Rey. Bernard C. Newman, v 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 


12 Midday Ser 12: 30, Ep 5: 05; Sat HC 8, EP 1 :30; 
HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 G by appt 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL 

Rey. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 
Sun HC 8:30, MP HC Ser 10. Wkd HC 8 (Thur & 
HD 7:30 also: 12:05 ex. Sat. eyes & Study 1:05 
ex. Sat., EP 3; C Fri 3:30-5:30 G by appt. Organ 
Recital Wed 12:30. 


Broadway & Fulton St. 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Broadway & 155th St. 

Rey. Robert R. Spears, Jr., v 

Sun HC 8, 9 & 11, EP 4; Weekdays.HC Daily 7 
& 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 11:50; C by appt 


487 Hudson St. 
Daily HC 7 & 8; C Sat 5-6, 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 
Rey. Paul C. Weed, Jr., 
Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; 


8-9 & by appt 

ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL 292 Henry St. 
Rey. C. Kilmer Myers, Vv 

Rey. William G. Love, p-in-c 

Sun HC 8, 9, 10 (Spanish), 11 ESer 7:30 


Daily: HC 7:30 ex Thurs. Sat HC 9:30; ESer 5 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 48 Henry St. 
Rey. Kilmer Myers, v 

Rev. William A. Wendt, p-in-c 
Sun HC 8, 9, 10, 11 (Spanish) ; 


Daily: HC 8 ex Thurs 8, 10; ESer, 5 


Ewa r 


Gi DIVINITY 


PACIFIC 
SA IBRARY AA 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH __ East Ave. & Vick Park B 
Rey. George L. Cadigan, r 

Rev. Frederick P. Taft, Rev. Edward W. Mills, Assts - 
Sunday: 8, 9:20 and 11 


___ MOREHEAD CITY, N. C.___— 
ST. ANDREW'S Rey. E. Guthrie Brown, r 


On U.S. Highway No. 70 
Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Ch. S; 11 MP & Ser; HC Ist Sun. 


HD 11 HC. 
Air Conditioned. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 


Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, Assoc 
Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special 
Services as announced 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHRIST CHURCH 2nd St. ab. Market 
Rey. Ernest A. Harding, 
Sun HC 9 MP & Ser 11 (HC Ist Sun), Tues HC 
noon. Open daily 9 to 5 
Where the First Meeting of the 
House of Bishops was held. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


W. Cumberland at Walnut 
Wed & HD 10; 


ST. JOHN’S 
Sun HC 7:30, MP 10 (HC 1 S); 
Open daily 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, ret Bete’ r 


John H. Sivley, B.D., 
Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION 

3966 McKinney Ave (off the Expressway) 

The Rev. Edward E. Tate, Rector 

Sun HC 7:30, ay Service 9:15, MP 11, EP 
7:30; Wed & HD 10:30 


DENISON, TEXAS 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH 427 West Woodard St. 
Very Rev. David A. Jones, B.D., r 

Rey. J. Robert Maceo, ¢ 

Summer Schedule: Sun MP 7:30; Holy Eu 7:45; 
Cho Eu & Ser 9:30. Nursery & Ch S classes thru 
4th grade. Wkdys HC 7 M, Tu, Th, Fr. 9:30 Wed. 
MP 15 min before each service. 


_______SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS____ 


ST. PAUL’S MEMORIAL Grayson & Willow Sts. 
Rev. James Joseph, r 

Sun 8 Holy Eu, 9:15 Par. Comm., 11 MP, Ist Sun 
HC Wed & HD 10 Holy Eu 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 
Rev. Joseph T. Heistand, r 

Rev. David J. Greer, ¢ 

Sun Services 8, 11: Wed 7:45 


PARIS, FRANCE 


HOLY TRINITY PRO-CATHEDRAL 

23 Ave. George V.—just off Champs Elysees 

Sun 8:30, 10:45, 12 (Coffee Hour) Open daily. 
Memorial Cloisters, State Flags, Cathedral Choir 
_ Warm Welcome. “Most Beautiful English 
‘hic on the Continent.” 

\ Rey. Sturgis Lee Riddle, Dean 


A memorable 

event in religious. [S 
book publishing, 2 
and THE : 


FINEST GIFT 
the Religious 


Book Club 


has ever 


offered... 


bhi publication ‘in the fall of 1955 of this much- 
needed reference work marks the completion of a 
monumental project begun five years ago by a group 
of twelve dedicated scholars headed by Professor 
Lefferts A. Loetscher, the eminent church historian 
of the faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Such a new, contemporary encyclopedia is needed 
because of the discovery of new source material, the 


FREE... 


Published last Fall at 
$15.00 per set, but 
given without charge 
to new members who 
join the Religious 
Book Club now. 


510 CONTRIBUTORS 

1248 DOUBLE-COLUMN PAGES 
1,000,000 WORDS 

2 VOLUMES, REGULARLY $15.00 


rise of new presuppositions and techniques, both i: 


scholarly research and in the practical strategies of 
church administration and parish work, far-reacht 
ing cultural and social changes which have alteree 
in important ways both the contents and the struc 
ture of theological disciplines, and a multitude of 
new institutions and personalities. 


AND NOW ... that the volumes are ready for publication the Religious Book Club is offering them without 
charge to new members who wish to try the advantages of Club service for a year, such advantages as NO DUES 


¢ NO FEES « NO MINIMUM NUMBER OF BOOKS TO BUY ¢ FREE MONTHLY BULLETINS BRING- 
ING NEWS OF ALL THE NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS * TOP QUALITY BOOKS AS CLUB SELECTIONS 
AN ORDER FORM WITH EACH BULLETIN SO YOU CAN CHOOSE THE BOOKS YOU REALLY NEED « 
MEMBERSHIP CONTINUES AS LONG AFTER YOUR FIRST YEAR AS YOU FIND IT USEFUL ¢ HAND- 
SOME, VALUABLE BOOKS (LIKE THE 20th CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, 
WHICH PRESENT MEMBERS ARE NOW RECEIVING AS A BONUS) WHEN YOU DECIDE TO ACCEPT 
CLUB SELECTIONS — ONE FREE BONUS BOOK WITH EVERY FOUR CLUB SELECTIONS PURCHASED. 


2 2 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee es 4 


RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB, Dept. EC-7 
76 Ninth Avenue, New York 11,N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


You may enroll me as a member for one year and send me 
at once my free copy of 20th CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE and the monthly RBC 
BULLETIN. I am not obligated to purchase any books. I wili 
let you know promptly whenever I do not want the monthly 
Club Selection. If I decide to purchase Club Selections I am 
to receive an additional free book as a bonus for every four 
Club Selections I choose, 


Cie ee BONS oe wn LONE Stateliccacecee @ 


IMPORTANT SAVINGS TO MEMBERS — In addition to the’ gift you re- 
ceive when you join the Club, and bonus books when you pur- 
chase Club Selections, you are frequently able to save money 
in buying the Club Selections themselves, since they are never 
priced higher than the regular publisher’s price and are some- 
times priced lower. The few cents charged for postage and 
shipping may be saved, if you wish, by paying in advance. The 
prices of Club Selections vary, depending on the size of each 
book, but average around $3.00. As a concrete example of the 
important savings you can make, members of the Club who 
buy four Club Selections before the end of the year will receive 
six books with a total value of $30.45 and they will pay only | 
$13.85! Members are not obligated to take these books, of 
course, since they always have complete freedom of chioce: 
the Club simply recommends the book its editors believe is the 
most helpful or interesting for the month and members decide | 
whether or not it suits their needs. 

MEMBERSHIP WITHOUT OBLIGATION—We believe you will find this the | 
most practical and economical way to find and buy the books | 
you need, You can try it for a year, without obligation to buy 
books, simply by filling in and returning the coupon provided | 


on this page. 


